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Privacy is defined mainly in terms of selective control over 
interaction, whereby individuals can interact with others 
selectively, or keep to themselves, by their own choice It also 
implies controlled and selective disclosure of information about 
oneself 

Privacy has been conceptualized in several ways, and some of 
its correlates have been examined empirically. But there is 
insufficient information pertaining to certain correlates of 
privacy . 

The present research was undertaken in order to examine some 
unanswered questions that emerged from a review of the literature 
on privacy The major dependent variable was Privacy Preference , 
measured with the help of inventories (devised by the author for 
the purpose of the present research) , and in the form of stated 
seating preference and seat placement. The independent variables 
were 1 ) the People -Environment Relationship view (Stokols, 1990 ), 
2) the presence or absence of partitions , 3) the number of 
persons . 4) the sense of control over privacy, and 5) the 


discrepancy between desired and actual privacy . 


Adopting Nestin' s (1967) dimensions of privacy (namely. 
Solitude, Intimacy, Reserve and Anonymity), Altman's (1975) view 
of control as an important component or mediator of privacy 
preference, and Stokols' (1990) concept of People-Environment 
Relationship view, the following questions were examined in three 
different studies 

1 What IS the concept of privacy among Indians (Study 1) 

2 What IS the pattern of privacy preference for the various 
components or dimensions of privacy among Indians ? (Study 1) 

3 How do Indians view the People -Environment Relationship (PER) 
(Study 1) 

4 What IS the relationship, if any, between privacy 
preference, on one hand, and People-Environment Relationship 
(PER) view as an indicator of the man-environment relationship, 
on the other (Study 1) 

5 What IS the effect of the presence or absence of partitions 
and the number of persons present on seating preference/ seat 
placement (as an indicator of privacy preference) in an office 
setting (Studies 2A/2B) 

6 What is the nature of the relationship between privacy 
preference, the sense of control, and the discrepancy between 
desired and actual privacy (Study 3) 

The hypotheses were based on the findings of previous 
studies related, not only to privacy, but also to related 
concepts such as territoriality, personal space and crowding 

The ma^or findings were as follows- The concept of privacy 
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was essentially similar to that proposed by Westin (1967) and 
included the components of Solitude/Int imacy , Reserve and 
Anonymity. In the case of PER view, the components included 
Utilitarian Attitude, Interactiveness/Symbiosis, Negative 
Orientation, and Spiritualism, which were discrepant in some 
ways from Stokols ' (1990) view. 

Privacy preference patterns supported expectations based on 
the collectivist, yet solitude- loving characteristic of the 
Indian culture Some of the PER view factors were found to be 
significant predictors of privacy preference factors. However, 
in the absence of sufficient information about possible mediating 
variables, these relationships were not easy to explain 
The effect of partitions and the number of persons generally 
corroborated the findings of some earlier studies of privacy and 
crowding. 

With regard to the relationship between privacy preference 
and the sense of control over privacy, in general. Control 
explained a fairly large proportion of the variance in most of 
the Privacy Preference factors. In the case of Desired - Actual 
Privacy Discrepancy, the only significant predictor of Solitude, 
Intimacy and Anonymity Preference was Solitude Discrepancy 
Overall, the relatively greater importance of the Solitude form 
of privacy was consistently revealed by the findings of all three 
studies An attempt was made to explain the findings in the 
context of the conceptualizations proposed in the literature 

The present set of findings contributes to theory and 
empirical research evidence by further corroborating the basic 
dimensions of privacy, and by confirming the role of control in 
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privacy, although the nature of control is different from that 
proposed earlier. In terms of method, new inventories were 
devised to measure privacy preference, PER view and the sense of 
control over privacy 

It was suggested that further research in this area should 
systematically examine other conceptualizations of privacy and 
their cross-cultural generality 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction: The Concept of Privacy and 
A Review of the Literature 

Affiliation, gregariousness or the tendency to be with people 
has been said to be one of the many innate human tendencies 
Societies seem to have evolved basically in accordance with this 
rather strong tendency In fact, being 'social' is considered to 
be an integral part of being psychologically 'normal' 

At the same time, most people experience a need for privacy , 
in addition to a need for affiliation They en^oy the company of 
others and seek social support Yet there are occasions when a 
person wants to restrict these interactions in a desired way, one 
3ust wants to be with oneself For some people the need for 
privacy may be stronger than that for others There are 
differences in the way in which people control their interactions 
in order to obtain privacy, and in the extent to which they do 
so For example, sometimes a person just says "leave me alone", 
or leaves the company of others. At other times, he/she may 
remain in the presence of others, and yet actively avoid 
interacting with them to maintain privacy In other words, most 
people try to optimize their social interaction Although they 
remain 'social' they also try to exercise their freedom to get 
away from others, and be with themselves whenever they wish to do 
so - this IS the experience of privacy. 

The topic of privacy has been of interest to specialists in 
various disciplines such as psychology, philosophy, sociology, 
and architecture The layperson also is familiar with the 
meaning of privacy as a psychological experience However, in 
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the formal discipline of psychology privacy does not seem to have 
been studied extensively at the empirical level, despite its 
being an important aspect of social and personal life. In view 
of the relative lack of empirical research in this area, the 
present research was undertaken in response to some unanswered 
questions related to privacy, and the author's personal interest 
in some of the variables that influence the preference for 
privacy, keeping in mind the context of a non-Western culture 
such as India 

The Conceptualization of Privacy 

Several conceptualizations of privacy have been proposed in 
the literature Margulis (1977) has summarized the different 
views by describing the common meanings . legal meanings . and 
empirical meanings of privacy He discusses some of the 
definitions of privacy given by researchers which highlight 
various socio-psychological aspects of privacy To streamline the 
present discussion, the major conceptualizations of privacy 
relevant to the present research are being described below 

First, as mentioned earlier, from the layperson's point of 
view, the most common meaning of the word 'privacy' is solitude 
or being away from others However, this does not imply a 
negative social orientation or even withdrawal Rather, it 
indicates the need of every individual to keep some aspects of 
one's life away from surveillance by others, and known only to 
oneself Some attempts have been made to present a more refined 
conceptualization of privacy, to show that there are other 
aspects of privacy besides solitude Westin (1967) described 
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four dimensions of privacy, namely. Solitude. Intimacy. Reserve 
and Anonymity . Whereas Solitude implies that the person wishes 
to be physically alone with his/her thoughts. Intimacy implies 
interaction with a person, or persons to whom the individual 
feels close Others are excluded from this interaction Reserve 
implies that the person is actively avoiding interaction even in 
the midst of, or presence of others This is achieved by creating 
a socio-psychological barrier between the person and others, and 
refraining from giving any signals that indicate a wish to 
interact In the case of Anonymity, again, even though others 
are present, the person interacts minimally with them, and does 
not want to be identified personally Proshansky, Ittelson & 
Rivlin (1970) suggest that Westin' s four components or dimensions 
can be classified into individal states of privacy (solitude and 
anonymity) and group states of privacy (intimacy and reserve) 
Moreover, a person may prefer one or more of these forms of 
privacy depending on the setting or situation. For example, 
employees in offices may maintain solitude while at work, and may 
show reserve when relaxing during a break, but may prefer 
intimacy after office hours 

A second conceptualization of privacy involves an emphasis on 
Its biological origins (Klopfer & Rubenstein, 1977) This view 
argues that privacy is a form of withdrawal from others, and this 
tendency is found in both animals and human beings What is 
conventionally called 'territoriality' is a form of privacy, that 
IS, the tendency to go into individual seclusion or small -group 
intimacy Moreover, privacy is essentially a regulatory 
mechanism that " serves to selectively control access of 
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external stimulation to one's self or the flow of information to 
others" (Klopfer & Rubenstein, 1977, p. 53) . Furthermore, the 
biological component of privacy is evident in the commonality 
among animals and human beings in its major forms, namely, 
physical separation and information management . and in the 
reactions to violation of privacy . 

A third way of conceptualizing privacy is to view it as a 
response to the environment . both physical and social This 
environmental aspect is exemplified in the research on concepts 
such as territoriality (Altman & Chemers, 1980; Edney, 1974, 
Newman, 1972, 1980), proxemics and personal space (Hall, 1959, 

1966, Hayduk, 1985, Sommer, 1969) and reactions to density and 
crowding (Calhoun, 1962; Stokols, 1972, 1978, Sundstrom, 1978) 

Territoriality refers to the maintenance of a physical boundary 
around oneself, and the tendency to protect or defend this space 
against intruders Territoriality is said to have biological 
roots, and is found in both animals and human beings Dominance 
and control in social relationships, personalization through the 
use of markers, and ownership of a defined space (such as a room, 
an office or a house) have been said to be components and 
indicators of territoriality (Edney, 1974) The most common 
reactions to invasion or infringement of a territory are 

defence and aggression, depending on who the intruder is 
Distinctions have also been drawn between reactions made to 
intrusions of public or private territories Newman (1972, 
1980) proposed the notion of defensible space , suggesting 
that crime in residential areas would be less frequent, and 
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residents would feel more secure if barriers are provided that 
allow surveillance of suspicious activity. In other words, 
reaction to invasion of one's territory is influenced by the 
relationship between the person and intruder, as well as the 
nature of the physical territory. This resembles privacy in that 
invasions of privacy also receive positive or negative reactions 
depending on the two variables Moreover, as in the case of 
territoriality, the need for privacy in specific situations may 
also be indicated by the use of markers (for example, a "Do not 
disturb" sign) Control, in the sense of freedom and choice in 
interaction, has also been used as to define privacy, as will be 
seen below 

Personal space has been defined as " an area with invisible 
boundaries surrounding a person's body into which intruders may 
not come" (Sommer, 1969, p 26) Personal space is known by the 
interpersonal physical distance maintained by individuals, and by 
the "flight or fight reactions' to invasions of personal space 
In the case of personal space also, several determinants, such as 
the nature of the setting, the relationship between the person 
and others, and personality factors, have been identified 
(Gifford, 1987, Sommer, 1969) The similarity between 

territoriality, personal space and privacy may be clearly seen 
in all three, the reaction to intrusion is negative, but may be 
modified by the nature of the relationship In all three, 
intrusions are prevented by using mechanisms such as markers on 
physical space Yet there are psychological components of 
privacy that distinguish it from the other two concepts 

A third form of responding to the physical -social environment 



IS crowding, best described as a reaction to socially and/or 
spatially dense settings A distinction has been made between 
density and crowding by pointing out that whereas the former is 
defined totally in spatial or physical terms, the latter involves 
a stronger psychological element Basically, crowding represents 
a response to the presence of too many people in a setting. The 
explanations proposed for the experience of crowding include the 
concept of overload, or the presence of too many inputs (Milgram, 
1970) , behavioural constraint, or a restriction of behavioural 
choices or freedom thus creating psychological reactance 
(Stokols, 1976), overmanned or overpopulated behaviour setting, 
that is, a setting in which there are more people than are 
necessary for stable patterns of role expectations (Barker, 
1968), and in terms of thwarting, or social interference 
(Stokols, 1976) All of these imply that in crowding an 

individual experiences a restriction on his/her physical 
movement, and also an intrusion into one's territory, personal 
space and privacy Thus reactions to crowding and reactions to 
violation of privacy would have some characteristics in common 
Apart from the physical -environment components described 
above, Archea (1977) has proposed a model that focuses on 
communication aspects of privacy with respect to the physical 
environment, and has considered specific features such as visual 
access ("the ability to monitor one's immediate spatial 
surroundings by sight", p 123), visual exposure ("the probability 
that one's behaviour can be monitored by sight from one's 
immediate physical surroundings", p 124), gradients (" abrupt 
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changes in the amount of ambient information available in the 
immeidate vicinity of openings and edges in surrounding visual 
barriers", p. 125), terminals {" a point within an informal 
social setting at which information is either entered into or 
retrieved from a formal communication network or information 
storage system", p 126), and decoding ("detecting and assessing 
the significance of the interpersonal opportunities", p 127), 
encoding ("accommodating or responding to changing social demands 
by imparting the appropriate meaning to one's own behaviour", p 
127) , and precoding (previously encoded information) . 

The components described in the model can be incorporated into 
architectural design in order to ensure privacy Archea (1977) 
suggests that privacy may be seen as an "information distribution 
process" (implying a selection and control in the information 
presented) This can be achieved by selecting and modifying 
physical settings For example, arranging chairs and tables in a 
certain way, or using barriers such as partitions can regulate 
the extent as well as the form of interaction in a setting, 
thereby regulating information distribution This is illustrated 
by the notion of sociopetal and sociofugal spaces - spatial 
arrangements that bring people together, or place them apart from 
each other, respectively (Osmond, 1957) . 

A fourth view of privacy is based on the notion of control and 
choice of interaction as a ma]or component "Selective control 
over access to the self or to one's group" ( Altman, 1974, p 6), 
"negation of potential power relationships" (Kelvin, 1973, p 
254) , "control of stimulus input from others, degree of mutual 
knowledge and separateness of people from one another" (Siramel, 
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in Altman, 1974, p. 5), and " .the claim of individuals. . to 
determine for themselves when, how and to what extent information 
about themselves is communicated to others" (Westin, 1967, p 7) 
are some of the ways in which the control/choice component of 
privacy has been incorporated into its conceptualization Freedom 
and choice in one's behaviour as a component of privacy has also 
been proposed by Proshansky, Ittelson & Rivlin (1970) In other 
words, privacy may reflect the sense of control, or freedom of 
choice that an individual has in terms of choosing or restricting 
social interactions 

Altman (1975, 1977) further elaborates on the characteristics 

of privacy by pointing out that privacy involves (a) boundary 
control . or selectively including or excluding others, (b) 
optimization , or finding the right amount of interaction (being 
alone or with others, when one wishes) , and (c) multiple 
mechanisms . that is, the use of various means to achieve 
different forms of privacy These include non-verbal behaviour, 
and the expectation of specific social conventions, such as 
knocking on the door before entering a room 

Another important aspect of privacy that Altman draws 
attention to, is the cultural context Considering the question 
of the cultural universality or specificity of privacy 
regulation, Altman (1977) cites several examples to show that the 
need for privacy is culturally universal, however, the means that 
are used to regulate or achieve privacy vary across cultures 
By examining the ethnographic details of societies that seek 
maximum and minimum privacy, Altman inferred that the cultural 
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component of privacy includes ( 1 ) a culturally universal process 
involving dynamic, dialectic and optimization features, and (2) a 
culturally specific process that results in the use of mechanisms 
for regulating social interaction. 

A fifth view of privacy is one that relates it to self 
disclosure . or "the verbal transmission of information about 
oneself" (Derlega & Chaikin, 1977, p 103) Earlier research on 
the topic of self disclosure (Jourard, 1966) did not directly 
yield much information on privacy as defined in the existing 
literature However, if privacy is acknowledged to be an 
interaction-regulatory, or "interpersonal boundary process" 
(Altman, in Derlega & Chaikin, 1977, p 103) , and also a process 
of information management { Klopfer & Rubenstein, 1977, Laufer & 
Wolfe, 1977) , then it is easy to see that self -disclosure must be 
an important deteirminant of privacy regulation This brings into 
the picture other aspects of social interaction such as self- 
presentation (Goffman, 1963, Jones & Archer, 1976) A low level 
of self disclosure in order to preserve privacy is strongly 
reminiscent of the concept of secrecy However, although privacy 
and secrecy may be related concepts, the distinction between the 
two has been pointed out by Warren and Laslett (1977) 

To sum up, then, it may be said that privacy is a multi- 
faceted concept . consisting of both social and psychological 
components The mul tidimensionality of this concept is 
highlighted by Laufer and Wolfe (1977) in their description of 
three ma^or dimensions of privacy, namely, the self -ego 
dimension, the environmental dimension, including the cultural . 
sociophvsical and lif e-cvcle elements , and the interpersonal 
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dimension, including interaction management and information 
management Control and choice are seen as mediators in privacy- 
regulation This view encompasses most of the conceptualizations 
described above 

In other words, privacy may be examined a) in terms of the 
dimensions it includes, b) as a biological tendency, c) as a 
response to the physical - social environment, and as a 
communication signal, d) as a part of self -disclosure and self- 
presentation, and e) as a control or regulatory mechanism 
exhibited in interaction and information management In all of 
these views, the multidimensional and culturally responsive 
nature of the concept of privacy, and privacy regulation become 
evident Although the theoretical conceptualizations of privacy 
have taken into account various aspects, systematic and extensive 
empirical research on the subject is in its infancy, as the 
review of literature presented below will indicate 

Privacy research; A review 

Beginning with studies of privacy, a survey of the available 
literature shows that personal/ demographic correlates, 
personality correlates, situational correlates, and some 
physical -setting correlates have been examined in relation to 
privacy For example, age as a demographic correlate has been 
found to influence the concept of privacy in four to seventeen- 
year-old subjects (Wolfe, 1978) Whereas 'being alone' as the 
concept of privacy was mentioned by children of all ages, the 
younger children mentioned this aspect less frequently than older 
subjects Control and information management as components of 
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privacy were mentioned mostly by subjects in the 13 to 17 year 
range. With respect to gender, some differences have been 
reported Considering the disclosure aspect of informational 
privacy, it has been found that women make more intimate 
disclosures than men (Rubin & Shenker, 1978) , but women prefer 
environments that permit controlled disclosure more than men 
(Firestone, Lichtman & Evans, 1980) . An interactive effect of 
gender and other situational/ setting variables has been 
mentioned in a study by Walden, Nelson, and Smith (1981) Males 
in dormitory residences were found to vary their privacy 
preferences depending on the number of persons (2 or 3), but 
women showed no such difference in privacy preference This 
finding is similar to that found in crowding studies which 
indicate that women react more favourably than men to crowding 
(Aiello, Epstein & Karlin, 1975,- Epstein & Karlin, 1975, 
Freedman, Levy, Buchanan & Price, 1972; Stokols, Rail, Pinner & 
Schopler, 1973). With regard to personality correlates, 
individuals who felt that they did not have sufficient privacy 
were found to be more distractible those who had adequate privacy 
(Marshall, 1972) A lower sense of well-being, greater anxiety, 
and weaker ego- strength have been reported in persons with a high 
need for privacy than those with a low need (McKechnie, 1974) 
Pedersen (1982) found that those who prefer solitude and are 
reserved show low self-esteem Persons who are introspective are 
less likely to seek intimacy with their family and are more 
likely to be reserved. Perceived sense of control is related to 
privacy preference depending on the setting In a study by Smith 
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(1982), in a less spacious environment, prisoners showed a 
negative relationship between the sense of control over their 
lives, and the preference for solitude and reserve But when they 
moved to more spacious quarters, this relationship was a positive 
one Other forms of control, such as control over information 
about health and about themselves, and control over what a person 
pays attention to, have also been examined as components of 
privacy (Gifford, 1987) The findings suggest that a sense of 
control leads to a stronger sense of freedom, something that has 
been defined as an integral part of privacy by some authors (for 
example, Altman, 1975) With regard to physical settings, most 
findings consistently show that settings that provide enclosures 
(such as partitions in offices) and therefore greater privacy, 
result in greater satisfaction, than those devoid of such 
privacy, such as open-plan offices (Oldham, 1988, Sundstrom, 
Herbert & Brown, 1982) . Moreover, living in certain physical 
environments affects the preference for privacy Marshall (1972) 
found that people sharing rooms in residences, or living in 
houses with an open plan showed a lower privacy preference than 
people living in other kinds of environments Among prisoners, 
moving from less private quarters to more private ones did not 
change privacy preference, but it did increase their expectations 
of solitude and intimacy (Smith, 1982) However, this change in 
expectations was not borne out in at least one other study 
(Walden et al 1981) With respect to informational privacy as 
indicated through self disclosure, rooms with cushioned chairs 
and rugs providing a 'softer' environment elicit more self 
disclosure than rooms without such furnishing (Chaikin, Derlega & 
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Miller, 1976) . 

Apart from the physical setting, the social situation may 
also affect privacy needs For example, in a study by Stone, 
Gueutal, Gardner & McClure (1983) subjects indicated varying 
preferences for different kinds of informational privacy 
depending on the nature of the organization which sought 
information from them. The key factor in such situations seems 
to be control over information (Gifford, 1987) 

In addition to the correlates mentioned above, there is 
evidence of cultural differences in privacy preferences Gifford 
(1987) cites studies that have indicated such differences. For 
example, in the Arab and Indian societies, housing patterns 
provide very little privacy, nor do members of these societies 
wish for more privacy by maintaining greater distances from their 
neighbours In Patterson and Chiswick's (1981) study of 
longhouses in Sarawak, Borneo, it was found that there is little 
physical privacy, but social conventions ensure privacy in the 
social sense Similar social conventions have been devised in the 
Gypsy society (Yoors, 1967) The cultural dimension of privacy 
was elaborated on by Altman (1977), indicating that some 
components of privacy are culturally universal (for example, the 
need for privacy) , while others are culturally specific (for 
example, the means used to achieve privacy) . In addition, 
certain cultural characteristics such as collectivism (Hofstede, 
19 80) , and poverty or overpopulation resulting in lack of space, 
might lead to lower privacy preference (in the sense of solitude) 
among certain cultures (for example, India) 
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Another broad possibility that remains unexplored is that the 
different cultures might inculcate different views of the person- 
environment relationship , thereby encouraging varying values . 
Such values might influence both the concept of privacy, and the 
means of privacy regulation in these cultures For instance, 
certain cultures (such as the Indian, and some other non-Western 
cultures) seem to emphasize a symbiotic or spiritual, rather than 
an instrumental relationship between the individual and the 
natural environment, including other people. In the context of 
such a view of the person -environment relationship the control or 
freedom aspect of privacy may not be very strong It is possible 
that because of such a world view, individuals might define the 
concept of privacy itself in a way that is different from that in 
Western cultures Alternatively, the concept of privacy might 
remain essentially the same, but the preference for certain forms 
of privacy (for instance, solitude and intimacy) might differ 
across cultures The cultural component of privacy can be 
understood better by comparing different cultures 

Some information about privacy might be gathered from 
findings related to territoriality Empirical research in this 
area may also be classified in terms of various determinants of 
territorial behaviour Considering personal/ demographic 
determinants and correlates, gender differences have been 
reported. In general, men have been found to have a larger 
territory than women (Mercer & Benjamin, 1980) With regard to 
personality variables as correlates of territoriality, dominance 
would be expected to be related positively with such behaviour. 
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as suggested by Edney (1975) . This was found in a study of 
dominance hierarchies by Esser, Chamberlain, Chappie and Kline 
(1964) . The role of the physical setting in determining 
territoriality has been shown in studies that empirically 
examined Newman's notion of defensible space Settings that 
permit surveillance of antisocial behaviour with the use of 
devices such as powerful spotlights show a lower frequency of 
crime than those devoid of such means of surveillance (Brower, 
1981; Brown & Altman, 1983, Ley & Cybriwsky, 1974) Social- 
situational factors such as group membership have been found to 
be associated with dominance behaviour as an indicator of 
territoriality (Sundstrom & Altman, 1974) However, this 
relationship is not always consistent, and may be influenced by 
the kind of group members (for example, mental patients or 
corporate executives (Altman, 1975) The use of markers to 
indicate ownership of a territory was found to differ between 
two ethnic groups in a study by P. E Greenbaum & S.D Greenbaum, 
(1981) . Residents of Slavic ethnicity were found to use 
personalized markers in their residences to a greater extent than 
their non-Slavic neighbours These findings might generally show 
that both territoriality and privacy might be influenced by 
similar determinants in similar ways However, a study by Edney 
and Buda (1976) explicitly examined the difference between 
territoriality and privacy by asking respondents in which kind of 
setting among the following they would prefer to carry out 
various familiar activities home territory with privacy 
(isolation), home territory without privacy, someone else's 
territory with privacy and someone else's territory without 
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privacy The responses showed that privacy and territoriality 
are two different concepts Further infoiroation was gathered on 
attribution of behaviour by the respondents It was found that in 
the absence of privacy (on home territory or someone else's 
territory) behaviour was attributed to others. When a territory 
was provided (with or without privacy) , behaviour was attributed 
to one's own personality. This finding further confirmed the 
distinction between territoriality and privacy Similar findings 
were reported in a Japanese study by Iwata (1980) which compared 
space management in a crowding situation Altman (1975) sees 
privacy as the more fundamental concept, and territoriality as 
one of the mechanisms for maintaining optimal privacy 

Some information pertinent to privacy might be gathered from 
the research on personal space Among demographic determinants 
of personal space, age differences have been reported In 
general, personal space increases with age (Hayduk, 1983) By the 
age of twelve, most individuals use personal space in the same 
way as adults (Evans & Howard, 1973) Gender differences have 
also been reported In studies conducted in Western cultures, the 
largest interpersonal physical distance is maintained between two 
males, and least between two females (Hayduk, 1981) However, 
other studies have shown different findings (Altman, 1975, 
Gifford, 1982, Kuethe, 1962, Kuethe & Weingartner, 1964, Lott & 
Sommer, 1967, Pellegrini & Empey, 1970) It has been suggested 
that differences in sex-role socialization may account for 
variations in gender differences in personal space Cultural and 
ethnic differences in personal space have been found by various 
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researchers For example. Hall (1959, 1966) compared Arab, 

French, South American, Japanese and English subjects with 
respect to the different interpersonal distances (namely, 
intimate, personal, social and public distances) He found that 
these zones varied across cultures in their size, but showed no 
difference in their order. That is, intimate distance was the 
smallest, followed by personal, social and public distance in 
increasing order. Watson and Graves (1966) found a smaller 

interpersonal physical distance among Arabs than among Americans 
Cultures have been classified into 'contact' and 'non-contact' 
cultures on the basis of personal space The former include 
Latin America, Spain and Morocco, and the latter, the US As 
expected, members in the former cultures maintain smaller 
distances from each other than do the latter ( Forston & Larson, 
1968, Mazur, 1977) Interpersonal physical distance may vary 
across cultures depending also on the context or setting, as 
shown in a study comparing Japanese and American subjects 
(Sussman & Rosenfeld, 1982) The former maintained a greater 

distance than the latter when conversing in Japanese, but there 
was no difference when they were conversing in English. With 
respect to ethnic differences, Anglo-Americans have been found to 
maintain greater distances than Mexican-Americans or Puerto Rican 
Americans (Aiello & Jones, 1971, Baxter, 1970, Thompson & Baxter, 
1973) With respect to Black-White differences within American 
samples, mixed results have been reported (Aiello & Thompson, 
1980) Other studies have shown interactive effects between the 
three demographic variables just discussed. Thus age and gender 
interactions (Tennis & Dabbs, 1975) and age, gender and race 
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interactions (Severy, Forsyth & Wagner, 1979) have been reported 
by some investigators. With regard to personality correlates of 
personal space, Hayduk (1978) states that there is no consistent 
relationship between personality and personal space This could 
be due to methodological problems (Altman, 1975) However, some 
studies have reported significant relationships For example, 
introversion and anxiety are associated with larger interpersonal 
distances (Bailey, Harnett & Gibson, 1972, in Wrightsman, 1977, 
Karabenick & Meisels, 1972, Luft, 1966, Patterson, 1973, 
Weinstein, 1968) Extraversion, af f iliativeness and 

interpersonal warmth are associated with smaller personal spaces 
(Cook, 1970, Mehrabian & Diamond, 1971, Patterson & Holmes, 1966) 
Gifford's (1982) study provided very similar information 
Larger, or abnormal patterns of personal space are also 
associated with personality disorders, as revealed in the finding 
that schizophrenics maintain larger interpersonal distances, and 
show greater variability, than normal persons (Horowitz, Duff & 
Stratton, 1964) The concept of a "body buffer zone" , based on 
perceived threat, was proposed to explain this finding Several 
situational factors influence personal space For example, 
personal space is influenced by social relationships (Sundstrom & 
Altman, 1976) As interpersonal physical distance varies, the 
degree of comfort or discomfort also varies, depending on the 
relationship Persons who have a close relationship, who are 
similar to each other, and like each other, maintain 
significantly smaller interpersonal distances than strangers and 
acquaintances (Aiello & Cooper, 1972, Heshka & Nelson, 1972, 
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Lxttle, 1965; Willis, 1966) . Negative social experiences such as 
dislike, insults and criticism, have been found to be associated 
with larger personal spaces (Guardo & Meisels, 1971; O'Neal, 
Brunault, Carifio, Troutwine & Epstein, 1980) . Moreover, the 
nature of the interaction influences personal space. For example, 
seat-position preferences as indicators of personal space have 
been found to vary in the case of cooperation, casual 
conversation, competition, and coaction (Sommer, 1965) Leaders, 
or high status persons in a group typically prefer to sit at the 
'head' of a table , likewise, sitting at the 'head' of a table 
encourages a person to take the leader's role (Bass & Klubeck, 
1952, Steinzor, 1950, Strodtbeck & Hook, 1961) Sommer (1967) 
also found that in class discussions, students who performed well 
sat in the front or middle rows rather than the last row 
Seating patterns have also been found to influence communication 
in groups (Bavelas, 1950, Leavitt, 1951, Shaw, 1964) In 
addition, seating patterns and preferences are closely related to 
the nature of the interaction However, in such studies, eye 
contact has also been found to play a part Thus there is more 
interaction across the table (that is, face-to-face interaction) 
than there is between persons adjacent to each other (Russo, 
1967, in Shaw, 1976, Steinzor, 1950) Other situational 

correlates of personal space are intimacy of the conversation 
leading to smaller interpersonal distances, position in the room, 
such as being in the corner or in the center (Dabbs, Fuller & 
Carr, 1973) , and whether people are sitting or standing (Sommer, 
1962) In short, a smaller interpersonal distance signifies a 
greater willingness to interact In terms of privacy, a smaller 
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interpersonal distance might signify intimacy, whereas a larger 
distance might suggest a preference for solitude or reserve. 

The third area of research that yields information relevant 
to privacy is crowding. Most studies have shown negative 
reactions to crowding, most notably aggressive behaviour, as 
demonstrated in Calhoun's (1962) experiment. Such negative 
reactions are also found in the case of violation of privacy, or 
invasion of one's territory and personal space. Among 
demographic determinants of crowding, gender has been found to be 
a fairly consistent determinant, as is evident in the studies 
cited earlier In general, women show less negative reactions 
than men to crowding This has been explained in terms of the 
greater af f iliativeness and the differential socialization of 
females The opposite finding has also been reported by some 
investigators (for example, Aiello, Baum & Gormley, 1981, Walden, 
Nelson & Smith, 1981) Among personality variables, locus of 
control has been found to be a significant correlate Subjects 
with an external locus of control show a more negative reaction 
to crowding than those with an internal locus (McCallum, Rusbalt, 
Hong, Walden & Schopler, 1979, Schopler & Walton, 1974) But some 
studies have shown the opposite finding (Aiello, Vautier & 
Bernstein, 1983) or no difference (Wa^lden, Nelson & Smith, 1981) 
Persons high on sociability have also been found to react less 
negatively to crowding than those low on this variable (Miller, 
Rossbach & Munson, 1981) Several physical -spatial and 
architectural variables have been found to influence crowding 
For example, in the presence of partitions a greater degree of 
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comfort IS reported in rooms with higher densities (Desor, 1972) 
This closely resembles the positive effect of partitions on 
privacy, cited earlier. However, the opposite effect was found 
in another study (a field experiment) by Stokols, Smith & Prostor 
(1975) . This negative effect of partitions could possibly be due 
to the feeling of restriction and reduced sense of control 
brought about by partitions In addition, light -coloured rooms 
(Baum & Davis, 1974), high ceilings (Savinar, 1975, in Gifford, 
1987) , shorter rather than long corridors (Baum, Davis & Valins, 
1979) , and a sociofugal rather than sociopetal arrangement of 
seats (Wener, 1977) induced a greater sense of crowding than the 
opposite setting Some situational factors also influence 
crowding The presence of acquaintances rather than strangers, 
and recreational activity reduces the feeling of crowding (Cohen, 
Sladen & Bennett, 1975) , but living in high-rise buildings 
increases it (McCarthy & Saegert, 1979) Among the psychological 
correlates of crowding perhaps the one that has shown the most 
consistent effect is control . which can be cognitive, behavioural 
or decisional (Averill, 1973, Schmidt & Keating, 1979). One or 
more of these forms of control may be perceived to be reduced in 
crowding. In general, a lowered perceived control leads to 
greater stress and therefore more negative reactions to crowding 
Moreover, perceived control affects attribution of behaviour in 
high-density situations (Schmidt & Keating, 1979) It may be 
recalled that in the case of privacy also, control in the sense 
of freedom and regulation of interaction has been said to be a 
key component (Altman, 1975) , or a mediating variable Thus some 
common features would be expected between privacy and crowding- 
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both violation of privacy, and crowding elicit negative 
reactions. But the effect of specific determinants may be 
different in the two cases 

As in the case of personal space, culture has been found to 
be yet another determinant of crowding. Comparing cultures, it 
can be observed that the reactions typically associated with high 
density, namely, aggression and high crime rate, do not 
necessarily occur in all high-density cultures. Blacks have been 
found to react more negatively to crowding than Hispanics, and 
the Chinese have been found to show less negative reactions to 
high density than subjects from many other cultures (Gifford, 
1987) Possibly these cultures promote a sense of living together 
in hamony, because of which they do not view the presence of 
others as something unpleasant Moreover, if cultures already 
face a space scarcity (as in the case of overpopulated cultures) , 
and have no option but to live in high-density conditions, the 
members may adapt to the situation and eventually experience less 
stress and competitiveness in the presence of others This 
aspect has been called competition tolerance by some researchers 
(Jain, 1987) . Comparing this aspect of crowding with the 
available evidence on privacy, it would be expected that those 
who have a high privacy preference (especially for solitude) 
would shy away from social situations, and would react negatively 
to the presence of too many people 

The studies described above have been conducted mostly in 
Western cultures With the acknowledgement that cultural 


differences do exist in the ways in which privacy is maintained. 
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It becomes meaningful to examine privacy preference and related 
behaviour in the context of non-Western cultures as well. This 
IS an area where more planned empirical research is needed. 

In this context, it should be pointed out there are hardly 
any studies on privacy, territoriality and personal space in the 
context of India Privacy does not seem to have been 

investigated, nor have territoriality and personal space been 
examined in the Indian context There are some systematic 
studies of crowding (Jain, 1987) . In addition, the relationship 
between perceived control, relative power and crowding has been 
investigated, and the results uphold the importance of perceived 
control as a significant predictor of all other variables (Ruback 
& Pandey, 1991) Some of these findings may apply to privacy, 

however, a more analytical approach is needed in this direction 
The review presented above suggests that there are some 
similarities between territoriality, personal space and crowding, 
on one hand, and privacy, on the other The similarity may be 
seen both at the conceptual level, and in terms of some common 
determinants However, at least in the case of territoriality. 
It has been clearly pointed out that despite similarities, 
privacy differs in other ways from these three concepts, 
primarily in that it is more social and psychological, whereas 
territoriality, personal space and crowding indicate more 
physical-spatial responses to the environment One may look for 
a correspondence in the findings with respect to similar 
determinants of the two sets of concepts, but the distinctions 
should also be clearly understood. 



Rationale for the Present Research and Choice of Variables 

The rationale for the choice of variables in the present 
research can be found in the unexamined questions that emerged 
out of the literature review. First, there are very few 
empirical studies directly related to privacy although the other 
related concepts such as territoriality, personal space and 
crowding have received sufficient attention The latter research 
might help in making some inferences regarding privacy as well, 
however, it leaves several questions ambiguous or unexamined 
For example, there are some contradictions with respect to gender 
differences in privacy preference (as in the case of the other 
concepts) Besides, indicators such as seat preferences and seat 
placement, which have been examined more closely in the case of 
personal space, have not been considered in the context of 
privacy The latter might have practical implications in the 
designing of offices and residential settings Moreover, there 
do not seem to be many attempts to empirically test the 
theoretical conceptualizations of privacy described above 
Consequently, the finer aspects of privacy, and the distinction 
between privacy and related concepts, remain somewhat vague For 
example, if it is true that people feel more comfortable when 
they are away from the public eye, are within their territories 
and personal space, and away from a high-density situation, how 
can social facilitation effects (Za]onc, 1965) - that is, 

enhanced performance in the presence of others - be explained 
In the case of certain cultures, how can the tendency to maintain 
solitude be reconciled with the collectivist tendency to be with 
others ’ In addition, there seem to be no attempt to relate 
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privacy to an overall philosophical view of the environment in 
relation to human beings, especially in the context of non- 
Western cultures 

In other words, the following aspects seem to be neglected in 
the study of privacy, namely, a) the role of the general 
philosophical view of the person -environment relationship in 
determining the concept of privacy, and privacy preference, 

b) the relationship between physical - spatial indicators of 
privacy preference, such as seat preference or placement, and 
other relevant correlates, and 

c) the relationship between a sense of control and privacy 
preference/ regulation 

With regard to method, there seems to be a serious lack of 
standardized tools for the measurement of privacy preference 
Some inventories have been devised following Westin's 
conceptualization (Marshall, 1972, Pedersen, 1979, Rustemli & 
Kokdemir, 1993 ) These inventories indicate essentially the same 
dimensions of privacy as those described by Westin. No other 
tool seems to be available to examine the other aspects of 
privacy proposed by different authors 

Considering the gaps in information mentioned above on 
privacy and some of its correlates, the present research had the 
following objectives 

1) Examining the possible relationship between a philosophical 
view pertaining to the environment, namely, the People- 
Environment Relationship view (Stokols, 1990), and privacy 
preference. 
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2) Examining the relationship between specific situational 
variables (the number of persons and the presence or absence of a 
partition) and seating preference/ seat placement as indicators 
of privacy preference, 

3) Examining the relationship between specific psychological 
variables (sense of control over privacy, and the discrepancy 
between desired and actual privacy) and privacy preference 

It was felt that examining the variables mentioned above 
would contribute information regarding (i) the cross-cultural 
generality of certain conceptualizations of privacy (for example, 
Westin's four dimensions, and Altman's control/regulation 
approach) , and (ii) a possible philsophical base of privacy 
preference (for example, with reference to the view of People- 
Environment Relationship) thereby enriching the existing 
conceptualization of privacy. The present research was also 
expected to contribute to method, by providing some tools for the 
measurement of privacy Most of the tools followed the 
conventional psychometric bases, others were based on ideas 
proposed in some of the earlier conceptualizations of privacy 

In the proposed research, privacy preference will be 
considered as the major dependent variable This will be 
measured mainly with the help of inventories, but other measures 
such as seating preference and seat placement will also be 
examined 

The independent variables will include those mentioned above 
in the context of the objectives of the present research 

Figure 1 summarizes the general scheme of the present 
research The details of the different studies will be described 
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Figure 1 A Scheme for the Empincal Study of Pnvacy Preference and its 

Correlates 
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at the appropriate places 

Plan of Research 

The four aspects of the present research described above will 
be examined in three different studies, as mentioned below- 
Study 1 Privacy Preference and People -Environment Relationship 
(PER) A Correlational Study 

Study 2 A. The Effect of Partitions and Number of Persons on 
Seating Preference as an Indicator of Privacy 
Preference An Experimental Study 
B The Effect of the Number of Persons on Seat Placement 
as an Indicator of Privacy Preference: An Experimental 
Study 

Study 3 Privacy Preference and Regulation, the Sense of Control 
over Privacy, and Discrepancy in Desired/Actual 
Privacy. A Correlational Study 

Study 1 has been described in Chapter 2A^ Study 2a and 2B in 
Chapter 3, and Study 3, in Chapter 4 Finally, the overall 
conclusions, summary, and implications of the present research 
have been described in Chapter 5 



Chapter 2 


Privacy Preference and People -Environment Relationship View: 

A Correlational Study (Study 1) 

As indicated in the general rationale for the present 
research (described in the first chapter) , one of the unexplored 
issues in the area of privacy is that of a possible relationship 
between privacy preference, on one hand, and the view of the 
person- environment relationship prevalent in a culture, on the 
other The present chapter describes a correlational study that 
was undertaken in order to examine the possible relationship 
between the two variables in an Indian sample 

The specific rationale underlying this study was as follows 
There seems to be no empirical investigation of privacy and its 
correlates in the context of the Indian culture Therefore, as a 
first step. It would be necessary to examine what the concept of 
privacy means to Indians Moreover, as was pointed out in the 
previous chapter, the existing literature on privacy deals with 
demographic, personality, and physical -spatial determinants of 
privacy preference but does not include a study of the 

philosophical aspects of privacy, such as the role of the view of 
the person -environment relationship If such a relationship is 
found, this may enrich the understanding of the concept of 
privacy Again, in the Indian context, there is no direct 

empirical information on the view of the person- environment 
relationship, and this needs to be examined There are 

indications (in religious practices and preachings, folklore and 
traditions) that the person- environment relationship plays an 
important role in the Indian culture In other words. 
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considering the total lack of information on privacy, 
systematically gathered evidence on the view of the person- 
environment relationship, and the role of the latter in 
determining privacy preference. Study 1 sought to answer the 
following questions: 

1 How do Indian subjects (as members of a non-Western culture) 
define the concept of privacy ’ 

2 What are the various components of privacy in the Indian 

context Are they the same as those proposed by some Western 
researchers (for example, Westin, 1967) ? If not, what are the 

differences ’ 

3 With respect to the philosophical aspect of privacy, how do 

Indian subjects view the People -Environment Relationship (PER) , a 
view proposed by Stokols (1990) ’ Does the Indian view 

incorporate the same aspects that Stokols proposed ? If not, 
what are the differences ? 

4 What is the nature of the relationship (if any) between 
privacy preference, on one hand, and PER view, on the other How 
can this relationship be explained What are its implications 
for understanding privacy preference 

An attempt was made to answer these questions empirically 
In order to put the present discussion in its proper perspective. 
It would be helpful to begin with a description of the 
theoretical basis of the major questions 
Privacy and its Dimensions 

As discussed in Chapter 1 there are several ways of 
conceptualizing privacy One view that presents a clear set of 
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limensions or components is that by Westin (1967) . In this view, 
"our dimensions have been proposed, namely, Solitude, Intimacy, 
ieserve and Anonymity. Briefly described. Solitude means that a 
person wishes to be physically alone, away from others Intimacy 
neans that the person wishes to interact with a selective few, 
and maintain small -group privacy Reserve implies that even when 
others are present the person actively avoids interacting with 
them In the case of Anonymity, although others are present, the 
person maintains privacy by not revealing his/her personal 
identity Although Westin himself did not devise any specific 
tool for the measurement of these dimensions of privacy, some 
other researchers have devised inventories for this purpose 
(Marshall, 1972, Pedersen, 1979, Rustemli & Kokdemir, 1993) 
However, at the time of commencement of the present research (in 
early 1993), these inventories were not available to the present 
author In view of the lack of any standardized inventory the 
present author constructed an inventory for assessing (a) what 

privacy means, (b) the different components of privacy (on the 

same pattern as that described by Westin) , (c) how often these 

forms of privacy are experienced, (d) to what extent each of the 
forms of privacy is preferred, and (e) what means are adopted 
when privacy is violated It should be clarified at the outset 
that constructing tools was not the major aim of the study, 

rather, it was necessary in order to conduct the study 

To begin the task of devising the inventory, it was felt 
that respondents should be given an opportunity to express, in an 
open-ended way, what the concept of privacy meant to them 
Following that, descriptions of some hypothetical situations 
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depicting the four forms of privacy (namely, Solitude, Intimacy, 
Reserve and Anonymity) would be presented to the respondents 
They would be required to indicate how often they had experienced 
those forms of privacy (familiarity) , how much they would like 
that kind of situation (liking) , and how often they adopted means 
to achieve or maintain the respective forms of privacy 
(frequency) It was proposed that the responses would be 
subjected to suitable statistical analysis (specifically, factor 
analysis) An inference would then be made with regard to the 
components (factors) of privacy that would emerge, and it would 
be seen to what extent these components resemble, or differ from, 
the components proposed by Westin Details of the inventory are 
given later in the present chapter. 

People- Environment Relationship (PER) View ; A Philosophical 
Aspect 

Because this aspect has not received much attention in the 
literature, some detailed discussion is required in the present 
context The philosophical aspect of privacy is based on the 
premise that privacy, like some other forms of behaviour, is a 
response to the physical as well as social environment Such an 
idea has been expressed in some conceptualizations of privacy 
such as Archea's (1977) view which highlights the physical- 
environmental and communication aspects Earlier concepts that 
pertain to environmental cognition, such as affordance (Gibson, 
1966) , competence and effectance (White, 1959, in Proshansky, 
Ittelson & Rivlin, 1970) , along with the concept of control and 
regulation as part of privacy (Altman, 1975) , suggest that an 
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individual perceives the environment not merely as consisting of 
physical units and/or social entities, but also as conveying 
specific meanings, in a more abstract sense. From that point of 
view, the way in which an individual views the environment might 
influence his/her view or concept of privacy, and also privacy 
preference It is also possible that the availability of privacy 
influences the way in which an individual defines it, the degree 
to which he/she prefers it, and also the person-environment 
relationship view In other words, the relationship between the 
two, namely, the privacy concept and preference, and person- 
environment relationship view, could be bilateral 
Alternatively, the two constructs could be unrelated, and 
function in a parallel rather than interactive way The latter 
seems to be the view tacitly adopted in contemporary research on 
privacy Keeping this background in mind, in the present study, 
the relationship between the PER view and privacy preference was 
examined 

In this context, a brief description of three major 
philosophical views pertaining to the person-environment 
relationship is given below 

The first IS a set of world views proposed by Altman & 
Rogoff (1987) , which broadly represent the kind of approaches 
taken in the study of environmental psychology, but which can be 
considered also in the specific context of person- environment 
relationships Four approaches to psychological analysis are 
described in this view, namely, 

a) the trait approach , in which behaviour with respect to the 
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environment is investigated in the form of objectively measurable 
units independently of other variables The focus in this 
approach is the person .- 

b) the interactional approach which focuses on the combined 
effects of personal and environmental variables on behaviour In 
this approach also, behaviour is studied in terms of objectively 
measurable units, 

c) the organismic approach . which views the person -environment 
relationship as a whole, while acknowledging personal and 
environmental variables as parts of the whole In this approach, 
global concepts such as the "ecosystem" become major independent 
variables ; 

d) the transactional approach , which takes the position that the 
determinants of behaviour with respect to the environment can 
never be studied as separate units, instead, it assumes that the 
so-called 'parts' are built into the whole. Thus every effect is 
a part of the cause, and every cause is a part of the effect, and 
the two co-exist in a dynamic relationship 

The second view of the person- environment relationship is 
that proposed by Stokols (1990), which is labelled the People- 
Environment Relationship (PER) view According to this 
conceptualization, the relationship of the individual to the 
environment may be seen in three different views, namely, the 
minimalist . instrumental and spiritual views The minimalist 
view states that the physical environment has a negligible 
influence on human beings In fact, often , giving importance to 
the environment may be detrimental to efficiency and to human 
growth The instrumental view suggests that the physical 
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environment is to be used as a means for achieving behavioural 
and economic goals Any environment is assessed in terms of its 
capacity to provide resources, comfort, safety, and overall 
economic well-being In other words, this view assumes that the 
environment exists mainly for the service of people The 
spiritual view states that the environment exists, not for use by 
people, but as a medium for human values to grow and evolve The 
environment is not a means to a human end, but an end in itself 
Therefore, the environment must be perceived and understood, not 
in material terms, but in sociocultural, spiritual or religious 
terms Such aspects are reflected in the symbolic and spiritual 
dimensions of the environment 

The third view related to the environment is that of 
environmentalist values . proposed by Merchant (1992, in Stern & 
Dietz, 1994) and Stern and Dietz (1994) In this approach 

attitudes and behaviour towards the environment are discussed in 
the light of certain values which are said to form the basis of 
environmental ethics These are, in Merchant's view, a) 
egocentric values . which emphasize the maximization of self- 

4 

interest by the individual, b) homocentric values which emphasize 
"the greatest good for the greatest number of people", and c) 
ecocentric values which emphasize the "unity, stability, 
diversity, and harmony" of the ecosystem 

Stern and Dietz (1994) describe three very similar values, 
namely, egoistic . altruistic and biospheric Egoistic values 
correspond to Merchant's egocentric values Altruistic values are 
based on the moral sense of obligation to others, and imply that 
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people should work for the welfare of others rather than for 
oneself. Thus one should bear in mind the consequences of one's 
actions for others. These values seem similar to Merchant's 
altruistic values. Biospheric values are similar to Merchant's 
ecocentric values. They assume that all components of nature, 
including human beings, are a part of the biosphere or ecosystem 
Therefore human actions would affect the biosphere as a whole 
Of the three views discussed above, Stokols' (1990) view of PER 
seems to be most relevant to the understanding of concepts such 
as privacy, although even that relevance may not be immediately 
clear There is also some overlap between the views For 
example, egocentric or egoistic environmentalist values seem to 
have something in common with Stokols' instrumental view of PER 
Similarly, ecocentric or biospheric environmentalist values would 
possibly be associated with a spiritual view of the People- 
Environment Relationship, the latter may also include homocentric 
or altruistic values. With respect to Altman and Rogoff's world- 
view approaches, it appears that the spiritual view of PER 
necessitates an organismic as well as transactional approach to 
the analysis of person-environment relationships 

The question is. in what way would these views be relevant 
to the concept of privacy ’ In response to this query, it was 
felt that Stokols' view is the most relevant If the minimalist 
view IS strong, then the environment (including the social 
environment) would be given no importance In order to emphasize 
the personal growth of an individual solitude as a form of 
privacy would probably be considered the most important If the 
instrumental view of PER predominates, then people as part of the 
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environment would be perceived in an instrumental way, that is, 
social interaction would be engaged in with a purpose or goal, 
intimacy would probably be the most preferred form of privacy 
If the spiritual view emerges as the strongest component of the 
PER view, then the person -environment relationship may be seen as 
symbiotic and interactive, or the person may be seen as an 
inseparable part of nature (environment) , there may be no 
specific preference for any form of privacy Because the 
spiritual view implies a kind of contemplation, which is possible 
only in a situation of solitude, one may expect the spiritual 
view to be associated with solitude. 

What has been said above is somewhat speculative, and needs 
to be examined empirically If such relationships between privacy 
components and PER components are eventually found, this may 
enrich the existing conceptualization and understanding of 
privacy, which, in contemporary thinking, considers the 
individual as separate from the global environment 

Moreover, this PER-privacy relationship was considered 
research-worthy mainly because certain characteristics of the 
Indian cultural context suggest the possibility of a significant 
privacy-PER view relationship 

First, Indian philosophical thought sees the individual as a 
part of the extended environment It acknowledges the fact that 
the environment (nature) is the source of all life and the 
provider of resources, therefore it is not to be exploited or 
misused In fact, nature is a manifestation of the divine, like 
the human being Therefore, worshipping the natural environment 
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IS not merely a display of paganism, but an expression of 
gratitude and the acceptance of human dependence on nature These 
attitudes are exhibited rather clearly in ancient Indian texts, 
religious practices, and in tribal and rural Indian life Sen 
(1992) presents superb accounts of these aspects in her 
description of "indigenous visions" of the environment. Secondly, 
there are some excellent examples of attempts to establish 
closeness with nature in human life Shanti Niketan, an 
educational institution in West Bengal, India, was founded by the 
Nobel Laureate and Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore, with the aim 
of imparting education in the midst of nature Focusing on 
Tagore's vision of ecological harmony, Ray (1990) writes " the 
philosophy of education professed by Tagore has incorporated the 
idea that the role of nature is as much essential to the 
possibility of education proper as any other aspect" (p 303) 
Thus the core Indian culture inculcates a PER view that suggests 
an essential harmony between the person and the natural 
environment, including other people Because nature is seen as a 
manifestation of divine powers, such a PER view encourages a 
contemplative and spiritual attitude among people Contemplation 
requires that the individual spend time with himself /herself , 
away from social interaction This would make solitude the most 
preferred form of privacy ( and to some extent, reserve and 
anonymity) 

At the same time, societal characteristics encourage an 
affiliative and community orientation (as seen in the rich Indian 
folk tradition) This encourages intimacy as a form of privacy 
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Parallel to these core cultural attitudes, economic necessity 
makes the Indian people instrumental in their attitude towards 
natural resources, as is the case in other cultures In 
addition, this may give rise to a symbiotic view of PER. that is, 

people and nature are meant for each other. All of these 

possibilities taken together may give rise to a paradoxical PER 
view On one hand, a spiritual view of PER is fostered that goes 
against an instrumental or exploitative view of the environment 
On the other, necessity encourages an instrumental view. Which 
of these PER views predominates, which form of privacy would be 
preferred most, and in what way the two would be related remains 
to be empirically examined. 

The present study was conducted in the background of the 
privacy conceptualization and PER view discussed above. In the 
absence of both empirical information and tools for the 

measurement of the two variables, the first step in the study was 

to devise appropriate tools (inventories) for the measurement of 
both Privacy Preference and PER view, to see exactly what 
components of the two variables are found among Indian subjects, 
and then to examine the nature of the relationship (if any) 
between the two At this stage, the broad expectations were that 
(1) privacy would consist of components similar to Westin's 
(1967) four dimensions, namely. Solitude, Intimacy, Reserve and 
Anonymity, the rationale being Altman's (1975) suggestion that 
privacy has a culturally universal base, (2) the PER view would 
consist of a stronger spiritual component along with less 
dominant symbiotic and instrumental components this expectation 
was based on the Indian cultural characteristics described above. 
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(3) overall, the spiritual component would be related to a 
preference for the Solitude component of privacy, and to a 
smaller extent. Reserve and Anonymity, the instrumental and 
symbiotic PER views would be related to a preference for 
Intimacy The present study was exploratory, and there was a 
possibility that the components of both privacy and PER view 
would be different from Westin's and Stokols' components, 
respectively 


Method 

Subiects 

Eighty urban respondents (40 males and 40 females) and 70 
rural respondents (30 males and 40 females) participated in the 
study The urban sample was taken from an industrial city in 
Northern India, and the rural sample was taken from villages in 
the vicinity The age of the urban male respondents was between 
25 and 53 years (Mean age = 39 5 years, SD = 8 61) , and that of 
the urban female respondents, between 25 and 45 years (Mean age = 
33 15 years, SD = 7 05) The age of the rural male respondents 
was between 23 and 53 years (Mean age = 40 13 years, SD = 7 97) , 
and that of the rural females, between 24 and 46 years (Mean age 
= 33 47 years, SD = 7 28) 

Procedure 

All respondents were interviewed at their residence The 
interview schedule consisted of two inventories (the Privacy 
inventory and the PER view inventory) specifically devised for 
the purpose of the study The details of the inventories and 
their construction are presented below. All interviews were 
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conducted in Hindi, the native tongue of the respondents 
Tools 

The interview schedule consisted of a) the PER view 
inventory, followed by b) the Privacy inventory. The inventory 
(in both the English and Hindi versions) is presented in Appendix 
lA and IB 

In view of the theoretical ideas discussed above, Stokols' 
(1990) conceptualization of the PER view, and Westin's (1967) 
dimensions of privacy were used as the base for the construction 
of the two inventories In the case of the PER view inventory, 
in addition to the minimalist, instrumental and spiritual views, 
a fourth component, namely, symbiosis, was included Statements 
were selected to represent each of these components (three items 
in each component, with a total of 12 items to measure the four 
PER view components) Respondents were asked to indicate the 
extent of their agreement or disagreement with each statement on 
a 7-point Likert-type scale { 1 indicating Strong Disagreement, 7 
indicating Strong Agreement) In addition to the PER statements, 
two other items were added in order to obtain information about 
respondents' view of the environment The final PER view 
inventory thus consisted of the following items 

1) a question pertaining to the meaning of the environment (open- 
ended) , 

2) the extent to which the environment was considered important 
(to be rated on a 7-point scale, 1 indicating 'Not at all 
important', and 7 indicating 'Very important'), and reasons for 
the same (open-ended) 
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3) Twelve statements pertaining to the four PER components 
(described above) : the respondent had to rate the 

agreement /disagreement with each statement (on a 7-point scale, 
as indicated above) 

For the purpose of factor analysis, the ratings given in 
response to the 12 items related to the four PER components were 
considered. 

In the case of the Privacy inventory, a combination of 
different kinds of items was presented The first item was an 
open-ended question pertaining to the meaning of the word 
'privacy' It may be noted that there is no separate word in 
Hindi to denote 'privacy' , therefore, the word was used in its 
original English form for those who could understand its meaning 
In the case of the respondents who could not, the question had to 
be omitted The first item was followed by items depicting 
privacy Short descriptions of hypothetical real-life situations 
depicting Solitude, Intimacy, Reserve and Anonymity were 
presented Each description, in turn, was followed by the 
following four questions a) the frequency of experiencing the 
situation, which had to be answered on a 7 -point scale ranging 
from 1 (Never) to 7 (Always) , 

b) liking (preference) for the situation, which had to be 
answered on a 7-point scale ranging from 1 (Dislike very much) to 
7 (Like very much) , 

c) the means adopted (that is, what is done) in order to obtain 
the kind of privacy depicted in the situation, which was an open- 
ended question. 
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d) frequency of adopting the means mentioned in c) , which also 
had to be answered on a 7 -point scale ranging from 1 (Never) to 7 
(Very frequently) 

Following the hypothetical situations and the questions 
pertaining to them, four items were presented, each depicting a 
form of privacy, and the respondent was required to indicate the 
preference (extent of liking or dislike) for that kind of 
privacy The purpose of these 4 items was to check the 
consistency of responses given in the previous items 

For the purpose of factor analysis, the responses to the 
second cjuestion (extent of liking, or preference) and fourth item 
(frequency of adopting means to maintain privacy) were considered 
in the case of the privacy components 

Results 

The very first step in the analysis of the interview 
responses was to compare males and females, and the urban and 
rural samples As indicated by the means and standard deviations 
presented in Tables 1 and 2, overall, there were some significant 
gender differences with respect to certain items on both the PER 
view and Privacy inventories. However, a closer inspection of 
these differences revealed that they were not of such a magnitude 
that one could argue for real gender differences in the two 
variables In the interests of sample size and generalization of 
the findings, the remaining analysis was carried out on the 
combined sample of males and females 

With respect to the urban/rural samples, some differences 
were obtained In general, the item means did not differ 
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Table 1 

Mean and Standard Deviations of PER Inventory Items (Study 1) 
(Urban N=80,40 Males, 40 Females, Rural N=70,30 Males, 40 Females) 


I tern 


Males Females Male/Female 

MEAN SD MEAN SD COMPARISON 'f 


1 

PER 1 

URBAN 

2 

22 

0 

89 

1 

47 

0 

50 

4 

63 

P< 01 


(Minimal i s t ) 

RURAL 

2 

05 

0 

55 

1 

95 

0 

74 

0 

51 

NS 

2 

PER 2 

URBAN 

2 

30 

0 

51 

1 

82 

0 

59 

3 

82 

P< 01 


(Mini ma list) 

RURAL 

2 

53 

0 

57 

2 

07 

0 

73 

2 

85 

P< 01 

5 

PER > 

URBAN 

5 

40 

0 

84 

2 

50 

1 

28 

3 

71 

P< 01 


(Mini ma list) 

RURAL 

5 

66 

0 

54 

2 

50 

1 

17 

5 

03 

P< 01 

4 

PER 4 

URBAN 

6 

15 

0 

36 

6 

40 

0 

77 

-1 . 

84 

NS 


( I nst rumenta 1 > 

RURAL 

6 

10 

0 

48 

6 

30 

0 

79 

-1 . 

22 

NS 

5 

PER 5 

URBAN 

5 

87 

0 

79 

2 

57 

1 

59 

4. 

61 

P< 01 


( I ns t rumenta 1 > 

RURAL 

5 

66 

0 

75 

2 

62 

1 

48 

3. 

52 

P< 01 

6 

PER 6 

URBAN 

5 

80 

1 

56 

6 

17 

1 

40 

-1 

1 2 

NS 


< I ns t rumen ta 1 > 

RURAL 

5 

76 

0 

50 

6 

12 

0 

68 

-2 

41 

P< 05 

7 

PER 7 

URBAN 

4 

27 

0 

71 

5 

40 

1 

39 

-4 

55 

P< 01 


(Spin tua 1 ) 

RURAL 

4 

53 

0 

97 

5 

32 

1 

22 

-2 . 

,91 

P< 01 

8 

PER 8 

URBAN 

4 

47 

1 

06 

5 

12 

1 

18 

-2 

59 

P< 05 


< Sp 1 r 1 tua 1 ) 

RURAL 

4 

86 

0 

86 

5 

27 

1 

67 

-1 . 

,67 

NS 

9 

PER 9 

URBAN 

4 

82 

0 

90 

4 

72 

1 

71 

0 

33 

NS 


(Sp 1 r 1 tua 1 ) 

RURAL 

4 

76 

0 

81 

4 

70 

1 

69 

0 

20 

NS 

10 

PER 10 

URBAN 

5 

65 

0 

.48 

5 

70 

1 

06 

-0 

27 

NS 


(Symb 1 ot 1 c ) 

RURAL 

5 

86 

0 

57 

5 

75 

1 

08 

0 

54 

NS 

11 

PER 11 

URBAN 

? 

60 

0 

77 

4 

10 

1 

54 

-1 

82 

NS 


(Symb 1 ot 1 c ) 

RURAL 

3 

96 

0 

80 

4 

20 

1 

47 

-0 

78 

NS 

12 

PER 12 

URBAN 

4 

. 30 

1 

26 

4 

27 

1 

94 

0 

07 

NS 


(Symb 1 ot 1 c ) 

RURAL 

3 

93 

0 

94 

4 

32 

1 

.94 

-1 

02 

NS 
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Mean and Standard Deviations of Privacy Inventory Items (Study 1) 


(Urban N=80,40 Males, 

40 Fermales, 

Rural N=70, 30 

Males, 40 F ema 1 e s ) 

I term 

Mai es 

F ema 1 es 

Ma 1 e/F ema 1 e 


MEAN SD 

MEAN SD 

COMPARISON 'f 


1 

So 1 1 tude 1 

URBAN 

3 

30 

1 

14 

2 

87 

1 

30 

1 

44 

NS 


( Fami 1 1 ar 1 ty > 

RURAL 

4 

10 

0 

75 

5 

53 

0 

93 

2 

39 

P< 05 

2 

Sol 1 tude 2 

URBAN 

3 

42 

1 

17 

2 

95 

2 

25 

1 

19 

NS 


(Liking) 

RURAL 

4 

23 

0 

77 

3 

93 

1 

06 

1 

24 

NS 

3 

Sol 1 tude 4 

URBAN 

3 

30 

0 

96 

2 

10 

1 

33 

4 

19 

P< 01 


(Frequency ) 

RURAL 

3 

20 

0 

48 

3 

40 

0 

70 

-1 

35 

NS 

4 

Intimacy 1 

URBAN 

3 

43 

0 

63 

4 

97 

0 

97 

2 

38 

P< 05 


(Fami 1 1 ar 1 ty > 

RURAL 

3 

33 

0 

71 

4 

92 

0 

83 

2 

1 2 

P< 05 

3. 

Intimacy 2 

URBAN 

3 

60 

0 

54 

3 

60 

0 

90 

0 

00 

NS 


(Liking) 

RURAL 

3 

56 

0 

50 

5 

17 

0 

90 

2 

14 

P< 03 

6. 

Intimacy 4 

URBAN 

4 

00 

0 

43 

3 

52 

0 

99 

2 

77 

P< 01 


(Frequency ) 

RURAL 

3 

96 

0 

33 

3 

82 

0 

74 

0 

87 

NS 

7 

Anonymity 1 

URBAN 

1 

92 

0 

92 

2 

22 

1 

29 

-1 

20 

Ns’ 


(Fami 1 1 ar 1 ty ) 

RURAL 

1 

00 

0 

00 

1 

.00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

NS 

8 

Anonymity 2 

URBAN 

1 

60 

1 

46 

2 

50 

2 

45 

-1 

. 35 

NS 


(Liking) 

RURAL 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


9. 

Anonymity 4 

URBAN 

1 

47 

1 

.57 

1 

45 

1 

33 

0 

08 

NS 


(Frequency ) 

RURAL 




- 


- 


- 




10 

Reserve 1 

URBAN 

2 

47 

0 

90 

2 

32 

1 

.27 

0 

61 

NS 


(Fami 1 lar 1 ty ) 

RURAL 

1 

00 

0 

00 

1 

.00 

0 

.00 

0 

00 

NS 

11 

Reserve 2 

URBAN 

2 

73 

1 

40 

2 

.17 

1 

88 

1 

.33 

NS 


(Liking) 

RURAL 


- 


- 


— 


— 




12 

Reserve 4 

URBAN 

2 

67 

1 

35 

2 

.03 

1 

79 

1 

77 

NS 


(Frequency) 

RURAL 


- 


- 


— 


— 


“ 


13 

So 1 1 tude 

URBAN 

3 

30 

1 

06 

3 

42 

1 

.79 

0 

23 

NS 


Preference 

RURAL 

4 

03 

0 

80 

3 

.83 

0 

. 80 

0 

94 

NS 

14 

. Int imacy 

URBAN 

5 

42 

0 

.50 

3 

.82 

1 

.01 

-2 

.24 

P< .05 


Preference 

RURAL 

3 

63 

0 

49 

5 

.90 

0 

.70 

-1 

.77 

NS 

13 

. Anonymi ty 

URBAN 

1 

.93 

0 

98 

2 

.52 

1 

.85 

-1 

73 

NS 


Preference 

RURAL 

1 

.00 

0 

00 

1 

.00 

0 

.00 

0 

00 

NS 

16 

Reserve 

URBAN 

2 

.80 

1 

11 

2 

.35 

1 

.33 

0 

90 

NS 


Preference 

RURAL 

1 

.00 

0 

00 

1 

.00 

0 

.00 

0 

.00 

NS 
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significantly between the two samples, however, some of the items 
in the case of the Privacy inventory, namely, those related to 
Reserve and Anonymity, did not elicit any response from the rural 
sub;]ects, because of a lack of familiarity with these ideas 
This was evident in the response given to the 'familiarity' item 
in the interview itself. Among the urban subjects, 82 5% 
expressed familiarity with situations of Solitude, 100%, with 
Intimacy, 55%, with Anonymity and 72 5%, with Reserve. The rural 
subjects, on the other hand, indicated 100% familiarity with 
Solitude and Intimacy, but total unfamiliarity (0% familiarity) 
with both Anonymity and Reserve Considering this situation, it 
was decided that the factor analysis would include only the urban 
sample in the case of both the PER view and Privacy variables 
Wherever possible, responses of the rural sample would be 
included for the purpose of comparison with the urban sample 

Depending on the nature of the item, responses were analyzed 
(i) by comparing means, (ii) in terms of frequencies of certain 
categories of responses (in the case of open-ended items), (iii) 
with the help of factor analysis (in the case of the main PER 
and Privacy items) , and (v) with the help of multiple regression, 
in order to examine the PER view - Privacy preference 
relationship 

The major findings are described below 

I. PER view Inventory 

1 The meaning of 'environment' Among both urban and rural 
respondents, the responses given to this item could be classified 
into (a) geographical and natural aspects, such as trees and 
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plants, rivers, mountains and so on (Urban = 100%, Rural = 100%) , 
(b) man- environment aspects (indicating that the human being is a 
part of the environment) (Urban = 18.75%, Rural = 12 86%), (c) 
man-made objects, such as buildings, factories and the like 
(Urban = 18 75%, Rural = 24 28%) . In other words, respondents 
perceived the environment mainly in physical terms, with a 
predominance of natural components 

2 Importance of the environment The mean rating of importance 
of the environment indicated that in general, the environment was 
considered highly important (Urban, Mean rating = 6 17, SD = 
0 49, Rural, Mean rating = 6 17, SD = 0.56, on a 7 -point rating 
scale) Among the reasons for considering the environment 
important, all respondents mentioned that the environment was 
necessary for their existence, and for the fulfilment of needs, 
indicating a utilitarian or instrumental attitude 

3 Components of PER view Factor analysis (varimax rotation) of 
the responses to the main PER items was carried out in the case 
of the urban sample This yielded four ma]or factors which were 
labelled as follows Utilitarian Attitude, Interactiveness/ 
Symbiosis, Negative Orientation, and Spiritualism The factor 
loadings of the constituent items of the four factors are 
presented in Table 3 The first factor, namely. Utilitarian 
Attitude, included l item of the original minimalist component 
(negatively loaded) , 2 items of the original instrumental 
component, and 1 item of the original symbiosis component The 
second factor, namely, Interactiveness/Symbiosis, consisted of l 
Item of the original minimalist component (negatively loaded) , 2 
Items of the original spiritualism component, and 2 items of the 
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Table 

PER View: Factors and their Loadings (Stud/ 1> 
[Urban Sample N=80] 


PER 

FACTOR : 

1 Ut 1 1 1 tar 1 an 

Att 1 tude 

PER FACTOR 2 

Interactiveness/ 






Symbiosis 



I terns 

Load] ngs 

I terns 

Loadings 



PER ? 

-0.45669 

PER 5 

-0,44510 



PER 4 

0 84588 

PER 7 

0,55249 



PER 6 

0 79026 

PER 8 

0,52268 



PER 10 

0.77015 

PER 11 

0.62899 





PER 12 

0,86567 

PER 

FACTOR 

> . Negative 

Or 1 entat i on 

PER FACTOR 4 

Spi r 1 tual 1 sm 



I terns 

Loadi ngs 

I terns 

Loadings 



PER 1 

0 77177 

PER 2 

-0.75111 



PER 2 

0.40567 

PER 8 

0.64521 



PER 5 

0 71956 

PER 9 

0 , 54428 



PER 7 

-0,47051 




« 

Only those items were me 
least a loading of 0.40. 


luded in the factor struc 


ture which had at 
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original symbiosis component. The third factor, namely, Negative 
Orientation, included 2 items of the original minimalist 
component, 1 item of the original instrumental component, and 1 
Item of the original spiritualism component (negatively loaded) 
The fourth factor, namely, Spiritualism, consisted of l item of 
the original minimalist view (negatively loaded) , and 2 items of 
the original spiritualism component. 

It may be noted that the PER view factors obtained in the 
present study were similar, but not identical, to those proposed 
by StoJcols (19 90) 

With respect to the urban sample, in order to answer the 
question regarding the predominant component of PER view, the 
means of the ratings with respect to each factor were compared 
It was observed that the mean rating was highest in the case of 
PER Factor 1, Utilitarian Attitude (Mean = 5 22, SD = 0 40) and 
PER Factor 4, Spiritualism (Mean = 5.17, SD = 0 69), followed by 
PER Factor 2, Interactiveness/ Symbiosis (Mean = 4.56, SD = 

0 92) , It was lowest in the case of PER Factor 3, Negative 
Orientation (Mean = 2 99, SD = 0 46) 

The responses to the PER Inventory given by the rural 
respondents were more variable, some of the responses also 
reflected a lack of comprehension of the items Therefore, these 
responses were not subjected to factor analysis Instead, the 
inter- Item correlations (zero-order) were computed in order to 
see if the items were conceptually inter-related The inter- item 
correlations of the PER inventory in the case of the rural sample 
are presented in Table 4 An examination of the table shows that 



Inter-Item Correlations between PER Inventory Items (Study 1) 

(Rural Sample N=70> 
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the inter- correlatxons did not reveal any systematic pattern of 
relationships between the items. 

II. The Privacy Inventory 

4. The meanincr of privacy As was indicated earlier, 51 out 80 

(63 75%) urban respondents were familiar with the English word 
'privacy' However, the rural respondents, by and large, were 
unfamiliar with this word and could not respond to the question 
Therefore, only the responses of urban respondents to the item 
pertaining to the meaning of this word 'privacy' were considered 
These could be classified as (1) Solitude (39 21%) (2) No 

disturbance (41 17%) , and (3) Choice or Freedom (21 56%) In 
other words, the word 'privacy' was interpreted most commonly as 
'No disturbance' and 'Solitude' , and least commonly in terms of 
'Choice/ freedom' The first two can be seen as being overlapping 

ideas 

5. Components of Privacy Factor analysis (varimax rotation) of 
the responses given to the Privacy items (including the second 
and fourth questions related to the hypothetical situations of 
the Privacy inventory) was carried out in the case of the urban 
sample This yielded three major factors These were labelled 
Solitude/Intimacy, Reserve and Anonymity. Table 5 presents the 
factor loadings of the constituent items of the three factors 
The first factor, Solitude/Intimacy, included both the items of 
the original Solitude and Intimacy components The second 
factor. Reserve, included 2 items of the original Reserve 
component The third factor. Anonymity, consisted of the 2 items 
of the original Anonymity component Clearly, the Privacy factors 

CliNTUH V' 'T' 

1 I • . . 
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* 

Table 5 


Privacy : Factora and their Loadings (Study 1) 
[Urban Sample N=80D 


PRIVACY 

FACTOR 1 . 

Sol 1 tude/Int imacy 




I terns 

Sol 1 tude 2 
Solitude 4 
Intimacy 2 
Intimacy 4 

Loadings 

82525 

.85340 

.61733 

.44744 


PRIVACY 

FACTOR 2 

Reserve 





Items 

Reserve 2 
Reserve 4 

Loadings 

.93213 

.95395 



PRIVACY FACTOR 3 : Anonymity 


Items Loadings 

Anonymity 2 .95893 

Anonymity 4 .91160 


Only those items were included 
had at least a loading of 0.40. 


in the factor structure which 
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which emerged in the present study were strikingly similar to the 
dimensions proposed by Wes tin (1967) 

In order to examine which of the privacy components was 
preferred most and which one, least, the last set of 4 items 
(related to Westin's original dimensions) in the Privacy 
inventory were examined It was found that (in the urban sample) 
the mean preference rating was highest in the case of the 
Intimacy item (Mean preference rating = 5.62, SD= 0 82), followed 
by Solitude (Mean preference rating = 3.46, SD= l 47) The 

lowest preference was for Anonymity (Mean preference rating = 
2 24, SD=1 50) and for Reserve (Mean preference rating = 2 67, 
SD= 1 24) These preference ratings were compared with the 
factor means in order to see if there was a general 
correspondence between privacy preference and other aspects of 
privacy Inspection showed that the mean was highest in the case 
of Solitude/Intimacy (Mean = 3 81, SD= 0 89), followed by that of 
Reserve (Mean = 2 41, SD=1.58) and was lowest in the case of 

Anonymity (Mean = 1 70, SD = 1 66) It should be remembered that 
the factor means were based on one item related to preference, 
and another item related to frequency of adopting means in order 
to maintain privacy. 

Further information about the consistency in responses to 
the Privacy factors was obtained by computing correlations 
between a) Privacy scores on each of the three factors 
(Solitude/ Intimacy, Reserve, and Anonymity) , on one hand, and b) 
the preference ratings on the last four (non- factor) items of the 
inventory, on the other These inter-correlations are shown in 
Table 6 It was observed that the relevant correlations were 
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Table 6 

nter-ljem Correlat ions between Privacy Factors & Privacy Preference Iterr 

(Study 1) 

(Urban Sample N=80) 




1 

2 

5 

4 

5 

6 

Privacy Factor 1 

Sol itude/Inti macy 

- 






Privacy Factor 
Reserve 

2 

15 

- 





. Privacy Factor 
Anonymi ty 

3 

. 28** 

13 

- 




. Preference for 
So 1 1 tude 


. 84** 

11 

48** 

- 



Preference for 
Int imacy 


. 36** 

- 17 

. 27** 

35** 

- 


Preference for 
Reserve 


.19 

.91** 

.20 

18 

-.13 

- 

. Preference for 
Anonym i ty 


.28** 

07 

85** 

55** 

. 28** 

15 


P <.0I 
* P <.05 
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significant. In addition, the pattern of means in the case of 
the four (non- factor) preference items closely resembled that in 
the case of three factor means . 

In the case of the rural respondents, no response was 
obtained to the Anonymity and Reserve items. Therefore, it was 
not possible to carry out a factor analysis of their responses to 
the Privacy Inventory Instead, some information regarding the 
conceptual relationship between the items was obtained by 
computing inter-item correlations (zero-order) as was done in the 
case of the PER Inventory The inter- item correlations of the 
Privacy Inventory in the case of the rural sample are presented 
in Table 7 The table omits all Anonymity and Reserve items (for 
the reason mentioned above) Once again, no systematic pattern 
of inter-item relationships emerged in the case of rural 
respondents 

III. Relationship between PER view and Privacy 

The PER view factor scores (consisting of the total of 
ratings over all the constituent items of each factor) and the 
Privacy factor scores (calculated in a similar way) were 
subjected to a stepwise regression analysis, considering Privacy 
factors as the dependent variables, and the PER view factors as 
the independent variables The results of the analysis are 
presented in Table 8 The analysis revealed that (1) three of 
the four PER view factors, namely, Interactiveness/Symbiosis, 
Negative Orientation, and Spiritualism, were significant 
predictors of all three Privacy factors PER Factor l, 
Utilitarian Attitude, did not significantly predict any of the 
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Table 7 

Inter-itern Correlations between Privacy Inventory Items (Study 1). 

(Rural Sample N=70) 

12 5 4 5 6 7 8 


1, SOLITUDE 1 
(Fami 1 1 ar 1 ty ) 

2. SOLITUDE 2 .45** 

(Liking) 


. SOLITUDE 4 - 
(Frequency > 

.05 

20 






. INTIMACY 1 
(Fami 1 1 ar 1 ty > 

.05 

06 

- 05 

- 




, INTIMACY 2 - 
(Liking) 

.08 

.08 

- 07 

- 05 

- 



INTIMACY 4 
(Frequency ) 

29** 

- 05 

15 

.25* 

- . 12 

- 


Preference 
f or So 1 1 tude 

. 39** 

58** 

-.15 

.05 

22 

-.12 

— 

1 . Preference 
for Intimacy 

.14 

. 58** 

- 08 

.15 

09 

.04 

.20 

P 

< 01 

* 

P < 05 
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Table 8 

PER Factors & Privacy Factors Multiple Regression Analysis Results 

(Urban Sample N=80) 

Independent Variables (4) PER View Factors 
Dependent Variables (3> Privacy Factors 


Equation 1 Dependent Variable Sol i tude/ Int imacy 


Step 

Mult iR 

Rsq 

F(Eqn) 

S 1 g 

Beta 

Variables 

1 

50 

09 

7 85 

df <1 .78) 

00 

- 50 

Interactiveness/ 
Symb 1 os 1 s 

2 . 

48 

25 

11 61 
df <2 . 77) 

00 

41 

Spiritualism 


Equation 2 

Dependent 

Var 1 abl e 

Reserve 



Step 

Mul t iR 

Rsq 

F < Eqn ) 

S 1 9 

Beta 

Variables 

1 

29 

08 

7 15 

00 

- 29 

Interactiveness/ 




df (1 .78) 



Symb 1 os 1 s 

Equation 5 

Dependent 

Var table 

Anonymi ty 


step 

Mult iR 

Rsq 

F<Eqn) 

S 1 g 

Beta 

Variables 

1 

52 

10 

8 99 

df <1 .78) 

00 

52 

Spiritual ism 

2 

40 

16 

7 25 

00 

- 24 

Negat i ve 




df (2.77) 



Or 1 entat i on 
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component involving Solitude and Intimacy, a Reserve component, 
and an Anonymity component. The most preferred component was 
Solitude/Intimacy and the least preferred was Anonymity. It is 
interesting to note that Solitude and Intimacy were familiar 
privacy components, but Reserve and Anonymity were much less 
familiar and also less preferred forms of privacy. This could 
mean that in Indian thinking, once a person is in the midst of 
people, some kind of interaction is considered desirable, rather 
than the total absence of any interaction, or impersonal 
interaction These observations are quite consistent with the 
core cultural characteristics of India which, on one hand, 
encourage solitude to make people contemplative, and on the 
other, also value limited or small-group privacy in the form of 
intimacy, as is evident in strong community ties The latter is 
in accordance with cultural collectivism (Hofstede, 1980) The 
fact that these privacy components are similar to Westin's 
supports Altman's (1975) suggestion that privacy has a culturally 
universal dimension However, the extent to which the same 
dimensions would be preferred in Western cultures is not known 
It should be pointed out that control or choice as a major 
component of privacy (Altman, 1975) did not appear strongly among 
the present subjects. Responses to the open-ended question 
pertaining to the meaning of privacy, indicated that among urban 
respondents, choice or freedom was the least commonly mentioned 
meaning of privacy In other words, although there is some 
support for Altman's contention of the cultural universality of 
privacy, the component of control or choice does not appear to be 
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a particularly strong component of privacy in the present sample. 

With regard to the PER view also, the findings indicated 
components very similar to those proposed by Stokols (1990) 
Utilitarian Attitude is reminiscent of an instrumental view, and 
Spiritualism is the equivalent of the spiritual view. Negative 
Orientation, which implies an active negation of a PER, may 
resemble the minimalist view but has a negative rather than 
neutral implication There is no equivalent component for 
Negative Orientation in Stokols' view The constituent items of 
Negative Orientation showed the expected pattern of negative 
loadings Similarly, the Interactiveness/Symbiosis factor also 
does not appear directly in Stokols' view, but this could 
possibly be part of what Stokols called the spiritual view. This 
factor provides further evidence of the harmonious man-nature 
relationship which is fostered by Indian philosophical thought 

An apparently anomalous finding was that both the 
Utilitarian Attitude and Spiritualism components received the 
greatest degree of endorsement, although the two signify opposite 
philosophies with respect to PER This may be explained on the 
basis of the co-existence of a traditional philosophy that 
accounts for a spiritual view of PER, along with economic 
necessity which makes subsistence dependent on the natural 
environment and thereby makes Indians sensitive to its 
instrumental and utilitarian aspects Additional indications of 
a utilitarian attitude were obtained in the reasons mentioned by 
the respondents for considering the environment important, all of 
them stated that the environment is important because it provides 
resources Tempered by a Spiritual view of the person-environment 
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relationship, such a Utilitarian Attitude may not imply an 
overall negative PER view. But it should be noted that although 
a predominant component of PER view. Utilitarian Attitude was the 
only factor that was not significantly related to any of the 
Privacy factors. This suggests that a predominant utilitarian 
or instrumental view of PER among Indians does not influence 
their privacy preferences In other words, the findings with 
regard to the PER views obtained in the present study were not 
entirely contrary to those expected on the basis of specific 
Indian cultural characteristics 

With regard to the relationship between the PER view and 
privacy preference, as expected, the two variables were found to 
be related in several ways It was expected that Spiritualism 
would be related to Solitude (and possibly to Reserve and 
Anonymity) , whereas the instrumental (Utilitarian Attitude) and 
symbiotic (Interactiveness/Symbiosis) views would be related to 
Intimacy This was because a spiritual view would be expected to 
help a person turn 'inwards' rather than enjoy interacting with 
others On the other hand, an instrumental and symbiotic view 
would be expected to encourage limited interaction, but not total 
withdrawal from people. The actual results indicated that 
Spiritualism was, indeed, related to Solitude but also to 
Intimacy because the two were part of the same factor Moreover, 
Spiritualism was also related to Anonymity. The explanation could 
be, as suggested earlier, that a spiritual view discourages 
extensive social interaction This is easily achieved through the 
Anonymity form of privacy, without giving the impression that a 
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person dislikes interacting with others (as perhaps would be the 
case with Reserve) As mentioned above, Utilitarian Attitude was 
not related to either Intimacy or any other privacy factor In 
short, the PER view - Privacy relationships appear generally 
consistent with the core characteristics of the Indian culture, 
with the few exceptions discussed above 

One ma]or limitation of the present set of findings is that 
although statistically significant relationships were found, it 
IS not clear what variables mediate the PER view - Privacy 
relationships, whether these relationships are due mainly to 
cultural characteristics, or due to other factors This aspect 
needs to be examined in future research Nevertheless, the 
present study does contribute by way of providing information on 
an aspect of privacy as well as the PER view that have remained 
untouched The present findings underline the need for 
investigating the role of the philosophical aspects of privacy 
In addition, the present study provided certain tools for the 
measurement of the two variables which would serve as a stepping 
stone for further work in this direction Other inventories may 
be devised using different kinds of items related to the PER view 
and privacy 

Having obtained an answer related to a philosophical aspect 
of privacy, attention was turned to the next research question, 
pertaining to the effect of a physical -spatial and a situational 
variable on privacy preference 



Chapter 3 


Seating Preference and Seat Placement as Indicators of 
Privacy Preference: The Effect of Partitions and the 
Nximber of Persons: An Experimental Study (Study 2) 

The first study in the present research examined the role of 
the People-Environment Relationship view as a philosophical 
aspect of privacy preference The second study, to be described 
in this chapter, attempted to investigate the effect of a 
physical -environmental variable, namely, the presence or absence 
of partitions, and a situational variable, namely, the number of 
persons, on privacy preference as indicated in seating preference 
and seat placement 

The review of privacy literature presented in the first 
chapter included several investigations that showed the effect of 
spatial and architectural variables on personal space, crowding 
and privacy For example, the number of persons with respect to 
room size affects the sense of crowding (Baum & Davis, 1976) 
Sharing rooms, or living in cramped spaces, may influence the 
feeling of comfort or satisfaction, and the subsequent need for 
privacy (Marshall, 1972, Smith, 1982) Chairs and tables may be 
arranged sociopetally or sociofugally , so as to encourage or 
restrict social interaction and also the feeling of privacy 
(Osmond, 1957, Sommer, 1969) . Enclosures such as partitions may 
enhance the sense of privacy and increase satisfaction at work to 
a greater extent than the absence of partitions, as in the case 
of open-plan offices (Oldham, 1988; Sundstrom, Herbert & Brown, 
1982) Archea (1977) has highlighted the role of communication 
in privacy through spatial features, by controlling aspects such 
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as visual exposure and visual access,- he points out that these 
aspects have and should be taken into consideration while 
planning the architecture of a place The history of 

architecture in both Western cultures and non-western cultures 
such as India contain indications of the fact that changes in 
architectural design over time have taken into account changing 
needs in social relationships, in addition to aesthetic, 
environmental and spatial, and sometimes, religious, 
considerations Zimring's (1982) classification of spaces into 
public spaces (such as parks and shopping malls) , semipublic 
spaces (such as classrooms and apartment corridors) , semiprivate 
spaces (such as VIP lounges and open-plan offices) , and private 
spaces (such as private offices, bedrooms, and so on) further 
illustrates the significance of spatial and architectural 
variables in social interaction 

Of the variables that have been mentioned above, two seem to 
be especially important in the context of spatial and 
architectural design as determinants of privacy preference 
These are, partitions , and the number of persons In the context 
of a culture such as India which faces the problem of perpetual 
space scarcity and large numbers of people, these variables take 
on a special significance 

The present study was planned in order to answer the 
following guestion What would be the effect of a physical - 
spatial variable, namely, the presence of a partition, and a 
situational variable, mamely, the number of persons, on privacy 
px'sference as indicated through (1) seating preference, and (2) 
seat placement, in an office setting ? 
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The rationale for this study was that the following aspects 
related to the two variables remain somewhat ambiguous 
Considering seating preference and seat placement as indicators 
of privacy preference, 

a) when there are fewer persons, the need for privacy (solitude) 
may not be strong because it is already available, therefore, 
there may be no special seating preference When a larger number 
of persons is present, a sense of crowding may increase the need 
for privacy, and accordingly lead to a preference for more 
isolated or 'private' seats, 

b) in the presence of fewer persons, an individual may feel more 
'watched' and have a stronger need for privacy, than in the 
presence of a larger number of persons who may induce a sense of 
anonymity, and therefore a reduced need for other forms of 
privacy In such situations, the presence of partitions might 
interact with the number of persons to affect privacy preference 
That is, the presence of partitions along with the number of 
persons may have either of the following effects. On one hand, 
partitions may bring about a greater feeling of privacy 
(solitude) in the presence of fewer persons because the 
individual feels more 'watched' ; partitions may not increase the 
feeling of privacy in the presence of a larger number of persons 
because there is a sense of anonymity On the other hand, 
partitions may increase the sense of privacy (solitude) when the 
number of persons is large, but not when it is small, because in 
the latter case, privacy is already available 

c) the question of social facilitation in performance in the 
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presence of others, needs to be considered. Research on social 
facilitation (Zajonc, 1965) shows that the presence of others, 
and being watched by them, improves the performance of familiar 
tasks (Schmitt, Gilovich, Goore & Joseph, 1986) . How can these 
findings be reconciled with privacy needs which would predict the 
opposite effect ’ Partitions provide privacy (solitude) by 
controlling visual access, but this may affect performance 
adversely 

d) partitions also hinder intimacy (that is, exclusive 
interaction with others who are close to the individual) This 
may cause some social dissatisfaction which might be reflected in 
dissatisfaction at work This aspect becomes important in the 
Indian context because, in terms of privacy preference, Indians 
seem to prefer a combination of solitude and intimacy (as shown 
in Study 1) 

In view of the questions related to (i) the effects of 
crowding and social facilitation mentioned above brought about by 
the presence of others, and (ii) the preference for a combination 
of both solitude and intimacy among Indian subjects. Study 2 
sought to examine the effects of the two variables, namely, the 
presence of partitions and the number of persons, on privacy 
preference 

Following the research of Sommer (1969) on seating 
preference as an indication of personal space, here also, seating 
preference was taken as an indicator of privacy An office 
setting was chosen For reasons that will be clarified later, two 
studies were conducted, the first one (Study 2 A) examined the 
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effect of the two variables, along with the superior- subordinate 
hierarchy, on seating preference as the dependent measure The 
second study (Study 2B) included only the number of persons as an 
independent variable, and considered seat placement and choice of 
partitions as the dependent measures. The two studies are 
described below 


Study 2 A 

This study examined the effect of the number of persons, 
seat position, and the presence or absence of a partition 
(between the superior and co-workers, and between the co-workers) 
on seating preference as an indicator of privacy preference 

Method 

Subi ects 

Forty male employees from 4 organizations participated in 
this study The age of the subjects ranged between 18 and 52 
years (Mean age = 36 3 years, SD= 8.70) 

Design 

The independent variables, namely, Partition/ No partition 
between the superior and co-workers, Partition/No partition 
between the co-workers, and Seat Position were combined into a 
factorial design The number of persons considered were 3, 4, 5 
and 6, according to which the number of seat positions also 
varied Partition/ No partition between the superior and 
co-workers was considered as a between- sub] ects variable 
Partition/ No partition between co-workers and Seat Position were 
considered as repeated measures. The effects of these three 
variables were compared across four Number of Persons conditions, 
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namely, 3, 4, 5 and 6 Persons. In other words, the design of the 
experiment was 2x2x3, 2x2x4, 2x2x5, or 2x2x6 
design (with repeated measures on the last two variables), 
depending on the Persons variables. The dependent variable was 
the preference rating for each seat position. This rating was 
interpreted in terms of privacy preference according to the seat 
position The seat(s) farthest from the superior was (were) 
considered the most private seat(s); the seats closest to the 
superior were considered the least private (in all Persons 
conditions there were two such seats in the front 'row') 

Procedure 

Each sub;]ect was individually presented with diagrams of 
various seating arrangements and asked to indicate his 
preference for each seat position The set of diagrams presented 
to the subjects are illustrated in Figure 2 In accordance with 
the experimental design mentioned above, each subject responded 
to 8 forms of seating arrangements, 2 in each of the 3, 4, 5 and 
6 Persons conditions The preference rating for each seat 
position was given on a 7-point scale ranging from 1 (Not at 
all preferred) to 7 (Preferred very much) The reasons for the 
preferences were also given by the subjects 

It was expected that 1) seat-position preference ratings 
would vary significantly between the Partition conditions, and 
more between Partition/ No partition between superior and co- 
workers because of a status effect, the seat(s) farthest from the 
superior [that is, the most private seat(s)] would be given the 
highest preference, and those closest to the superior, the least 
preference In the presence of a partition between co-workers. 
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there would be less variation in preference ratings of the 
various seat positions . 

This expectation was based on the findings related to both 
privacy and personal space (Oldham, 1988, Sommer, 1969, 
Sundstrom, Herbert & Brown, 1982) The tendency to seek more 

private seats (solitude) would be more clearly expressed in the 
absence than in the presence of partitions Privacy would be 
maintained with the help of greater interpersonal physical 
distance from the superior. 

2) The difference between the preference ratings for the most and 
least private seat positions would be greatest when the number of 
persons is large (6 -Person condition) and least when the number 
IS small (3 -Person condition) This expectation was based on the 
assumption that the need for privacy (solitude or isolation) 
would be greater when the number of persons is large (because of 
a sense of crowding) than when there are fewer persons 

Results and Discussion 

The preference ratings for the various seat positions in 
each of the four Persons conditions were subjected to separate 
analyses of variance (Partition/No partition between Subordinate 
and Co-workers x Partition/ No partition between Co-workers x 
Seat Position, with repeated measures on the last two variables) 
The means and standard deviations of the preference ratings in 
various conditions, and the summary of the ANOVA results, are 
presented in Tables 9A to 12B The main results are discussed 


below 
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Means and Standard Deviations of Seating Preference Ratings: 
5 - Person Condition (Study 2A) 


Partition between No Partition between 

Superior & Co-workers (A > Superior & Co-workers (A ) 

1 2 


Partition bet No Partition bet 
Co-workersCB > Co-workers <B ) 

1 2 

Partition bet 
Co-worker8(B > 

1 

No Partition bet 
Co-workers<B > 

2 


Mean 

SD Mean SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Seat 

C * 

1 

5.15 

1.56 4 35 1 49 

4 30 

1 69 

4 40 

1 .05 

C 

2 

6.10 

1.68 5 70 1 59 

5 15 

2 20 

5.00 

1.97 

C 

5 

5.15 

1.56 4 40 1 46 

4 40 

1 .73 

4.25 

1 .16 

* 

C 

and C were the seats closest 

to the superior. 

and 


1 

c 

3 

was the 

seat farthest from the 

super 1 or . 





2 
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Table 9B 

ANOVA Summary; Seating Preference Ratings (5-Person Condition) 

(Study 2A) 


Source 

SS 

Df 

MS 

F 

Probab i 1 i ty 

1 eve 1 

Between Ss 

518.79 

59 




A 

18.70 

1 

18.70 

2 59 

NS 

Error (bet) 

500 . 09 

58 

7.90 



Within Ss 

565.67 

200 




B 

7 70 

1 

7 70 

2 77 

NS 

AB 

7.57 

1 

7 57 

2 72 

NS 

Error 1 (w) 

105.54 

58 

2.78 



C 

46.87 

2 

25 44 

15.28 

<.001 a 

AC 

2.16 

2 

1 .08 

< 1 


Error 2(w) 

154.15 

76 

1 76 



BC 

0.51 

2 

0 15 

< 1 


ABC 

1 .06 

2 

0 55 

< 1 


Error 5(w) 

60.52 

76 

0.79 




a 

Multiple comparison of means showed that C > C = C 

2 1 5 
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Table 10A 

Means and Standard Deviations of Seating Preference Ratings: 
4 - Person Condition (Study 2A> 


Partition between No Partition between 

Superior & Co-workers (A ) Superior & Co-workers (A ) 

1 2 


Partition bet 
Co-workers (B ) 

1 

No Partition bet 
Co-workers (B ) 

2 

Partition bet 
Co-worker8(B > 
1 

No Partition bet 
Co-workers<B ) 

2 


Mean 

SD 

Mean SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Seat 








C * 

1 

4.90 

1 . 59 

4 35 1 27 

4.25 

1 .80 

4 35 

1 42 

C 

2 

3 95 

1 67 

5 30 1 21 

4.90 

2 15 

5 50 

1 36 

C 

3 

5 95 

1 67 

5 30 1 21 

4.75 

2 09 

5 35 

1 39 

C 

4 

4 80 

1 . 58 

4 10 1 33 

4 15 

1 .78 

4.25 

1 .52 

* 

C 

1 

C 

and C 

4 

and C 

were 

were 

the seats closest 

the seats farthest 

to the superior, and 

from the superior. 



2 > 
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Table 10B 

ANOVA Summary: Seating Preference Ratings <4-Per8on Condition) 

(Study 2A) 


Source SS Df MS F Probability 

level 


Between Ss 

258 >5 

59 




A 

12 40 

1 

12.40 

1 .92 

NS 

Error (bet) 

245 94 

58 

6.47 



Within Ss 

626.57 

280 




B 

1 .65 

1 

1 .65 

< 1 


AB 

19.50 

1 

19 50 

5.17 

NS 

Error 1 <w) 

255.97 

58 

6 16 



c 

78.01 

5 

26 00 

14.27 < 

001 

AC 

1 .18 

5 

0 59 

< 1 


Error 2(w> 

207.68 

114 

1 82 



BC 

1.18 

5 

0.59 

< 1 


ABC 

1 .45 

5 

0 48 

< 1 


Error ?(w> 

81 .76 

114 

0 72 



a 

Multiple 

compar i son 

of means 

showed that 

C =C > C =C 

2 5 14 
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Table llA 


Means and Standard Deviations of Seating Preference Ratings: 
5 - Person Condition (Study 2A> 


Partition between 

No Partition between 

Superior & 

Co“workers (A ) 

Superior & Co-workers (A > 

1 

2 

Part 1 1 1 on bet 

No Partition bet 

Partition bet No Partition bet 

Co-worker8<B > 

Co-workers (B > 

Co-workers<B > Co-workers(B ) 

1 

2 

1 2 


Seat 

♦ 

C 

1 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

4.90 

1 51 

4 40 

1 31 

4 25 

1 80 

4 50 

1.36 

C 

2 

4.30 

1 .49 

3 40 

1 09 

3 40 

1 35 

3 75 

1.37 

C 

3 

5.85 

1 66 

5 15 

1 56 

4 55 

2 18 

5 25 

1.52 

C 

4 

5 35 

1 .49 

3 55 

1 23 

3 45 

1 43 

3 75 

1.37 

C 

4.70 

1 .62 

4 40 

1 35 

4.10 

1.91 

4 40 

1 .69 


C and C were the seats closest to the superior. 

1 5 

C was the seat farthest from the superior, 

and C were the seats in between. 

2 4 


and 
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Table IIB 


ANOVA Summary: Seating 

Preference 

( Study 

Ratings 

2A> 

< 5-Per8on 

Condi 1 1 on) 

Source 

SS 

Df 

MS 

F 

Probabi 1 i ty 






1 eve 1 

Between Ss 

306.64 

39 




A 

12.96 

1 

12 96 

1 .68 

NS 

Error (bet) 

293.68 

38 

7.73 



Within Ss 

736.40 

360 




B 

1.69 

1 

1.69 

< 1 


AB 

26.01 

1 

26 01 

4.04 

NS 

Error 1 (w) 

244.70 

38 

6.44 



C 

118.71 

4 

29 69 

17.44 

<.001 a 

AC 

1 .51 

4 

0 38 

< 1 


Error 2(w) 

258.67 

152 

1.70 



BC 

1 .38 

4 

0.35 

< 1 


ABC 

2.27 

4 

0.57 

< 1 


Error Xw) 

101 .45 

152 

0.67 




a 

Multiple comparison of means showed that C>C=C >C=C 

>15 2 4 
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Table 1 2A 

Means and Standard Deviations of Seating Preference Ratings: 
6 - Person Condition (Study 2A> 


Partition between No Partition between 

Superior & Co-workers (A ) Superior & Co-workers (A ) 

1 2 


Partition bet No Partition bet Partition bet No Partition bet 
Co-workers(B > Co-workers (B > Co-workers<B ) Co-workers<B > 

1 2 12 



Mean 

SD Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Seat 








c * 

1 

4 85 

1 81 4 25 

1 45 

4.50 

1 76 

4 80 

1 44 

c 

2 

5.95 

1 82 3.20 

1 15 

3.30 

1.52 

3 90 

1 33 

c 

5.65 

1 98 5 15 

1 26 

4 80 

2 01 

5.40 

1 23 

c 

4 

5 65 

1 98 5.15 

1.26 

5.15 

1 78 

5.40 

1 .31 

C 

5 

4 80 

1.83 3.55 

1 31 

3.40 

1.43 

3.95 

1.39 

C 

6 

4 80 

1 82 4 20 

1.44 

4.30 

1 89 

4.65 

1 66 

— 








« 

C 

and C 

were the seats 

closest to 

the superior. 



1 

c 

6 

and C 

were the seats 

farthest 

from 

the superior, 


3 A 

and C and C were the 

2 5 

seats in 

between 

• 
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Table 12B 

ANOVA Summary: Seating Preference Ratings (6-Per8on Condition) 

(Study 2A> 


Source 

SS 

Df 

MS 

F 

Probabi 1 i ty 

1 eve 1 

Between Ss 

292 

70 

59 




A 

0 

35 

1 

0 35 

< 1 


Error (bet) 

292 

35 

38 

7.69 



Within Ss 

1139 . 

25 

440 




B 

0 

75 

1 

0 75 

< 1 


AB 

32 

55 

1 

52 55 

3.02 

NS 

Error 1 ( w> 

409 

45 

38 

10 77 



C 

222 

93 

5 

44 59 

18 46 

< 001 

AC 

1 

98 

5 

0 40 

< 1 


Error 2(w> 

458 

83 

190 

2.41 



BC 

0 

53 

5 

0 11 

1 .84 

NS 

ABC 

1 

18 

5 

0 24 

4.09 

< .01 

Error 3(w> 

11 

03 

190 

0 06 




a 

Multiple comparison of means showed that C =C > C =C > C =C 

? 4 16 2 5 
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Contrary to expectations, the Partition/ No partition 
variable (with respect to both the superior and co-workers) had 
no significant mam effect in any of the Persons conditions 
However, Seat Position had a significant mam effect, as 
predicted, in all the Persons conditions That is, in the 3- 
person, 4-person, 5-person and 6-person conditions, the seat(s) 
that was (were) at the back (farthest from the superior) was 

(were) preferred significantly more than the seats closest to the 
superior, as shown by multiple comparisons of the means with the 
help of the Tukey(a) procedure (Winer, 1971) In the case of the 

5 - person and 6 -person conditions, the least preferred seats were 

not those closest to the superior, but the ones in the second 

'row' - that is, the seats which were between the one(s) farthest 
from the superior, and the ones closest to the superior In 

addition, a significant 3-way interaction (between Partition/No 
partition between the superior and co-workers. Partition/ No 
partition between co-workers, and Seat position) was found in the 

6 - person condition In this interaction, a multiple comparison of 

means by means of the Tukey (a) procedure (Winer, 1971) revealed 
that the greatest preference was shown (in the all -Partition 

condition) for the two seats farthest from the superior, and 
least (in the No Partition between Co-workers condition) for the 
seats in the second 'row', the preference was intermediate for 
the seats closest to the superior (in all the Partition 
conditions) Within each 'row' there was no significant 
difference in seat preference. 
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In order to assess the effect of the nuinber of persons on 
seating preference, the frequencies of preference for the most 
and least 'private' seats across the four Persons conditions were 
compared. No significant differences in frequencies were found in 
these preferences When the magnitude of the highest preference 
rating was compared, yet another unexpected finding emerged In 
the presence of a partition, the highest mean preference was 
greatest in the 3 -person condition (in the presence of fewer 
persons) , followed by that in the 4-person condition, still lower 
in the 5 -person condition, and least in the 6-person condition 
(in the presence of a larger number of persons) In other words, 
the preference for the most private seats, instead of increasing 
in magnitude with the number of persons, actually showed a 
decreasing tendency In the absence of a partition, there was no 
consistent trend; rather, the means varied across the Persons 
conditions 

In short, the overall pattern of seat position preferences 
in the four Persons conditions indicated that consistent with 
expectations, the most 'private' seats were preferred more than 
the other seats, but contraiy to expectations, this preference 
was expressed regardless of the presence or absence of a 
partition, and when the number of persons was both large and 
small But Partition and Persons did have some effect in the case 
of the 6 -person condition, as was evident in the significant 3- 
way interaction in this condition 

The reasons given by the subjects indicated that the most 
private seats were preferred most because of a need for being 
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away from the direct surveillance of the superior 

In the light of the proposed hypotheses, some of the effects 
of seat position on seating preference were in accordance with 
expectations These findings were consistent with those related 
to status effects on personal space (Soitimer, 1969) However, the 
findings were contrary to privacy studies that showed a 
significant effect of partitions and enclosures (Oldham, 1988, 
Sundstrom et al 1982) The absence of the effect of the number 
of persons was also inconsistent with findings related to 
crowding, except in one respect In the 5 -person and 6 -person 
conditions, it was the most 'crowded' seat(s) that was (were) 
preferred least These seats were between two co-workers and 
created more discomfort than even the seats closest to the 
superior Another inconsistency with respect to earlier findings 
was that the preference for the most private seats tended to 
decrease rather than increase with an increase with the number of 
persons (that is, from the 3 -person to the 6 -person condition) 
In spite of the crowding effects implied by the reasons cited by 
the subjects, this finding did not bear out the expectations 
based on crowding However, this finding was statistically non- 
significant 

The non-signif leant effects of the Partition and Number of 
Persons variable in the present study were unexpected and 
somewhat puzzling (although some effect of the Partition variable 
could be seen in the three-way interaction found in the 6 -person 
condition between the two Partition variables and Seat position) 
The non-signif leant results could be attributed to three possible 
reasons First, subjects were indicating their preferences 
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hypothetically in the context of two-dimensional diagrams, and 
not real-life settings. Possibly, in a more realistic context, 
the effects of Partition and Number of persons would be stronger 
Secondly, subjects were given diagrams with or without 
partitions, and were asked to mention their seat-position 
preference ratings They may not have paid sufficient attention 
to the presence or absence of partitions Possibly, the findings 
might differ if subjects were asked to indicate their preference 
for a partition, and actually place miniature partitions in the 
setting, if they so wished. Thirdly, it is likely that the 
effect of a partition emerges only beyond a certain level of 
perceived crowding or density In the presence of very few 
persons (as in the 3- and 4 -person conditions) the need for 
privacy may not be salient because there is no crowding But in 
the presence of a larger number of persons, privacy needs 
increase, and partitions may have a significant effect on privacy 
preferences This possibility was suggested by the observation 
that the only role that Partition played was in the interactive 
effect, which was found in the 6-person condition but not in the 
other Persons conditions In other words, it seems that if 
Partition is to have any effect on seating preference, a certain 
number of persons is required in the situation 

Considering these possibilities a second study was conducted 
with a small sample, involving essentially the same variables, 
but a modification of the procedure Study 2B is described 


below 
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Study 2B 

In view of some of the unexpected findings of Study 2A, the 
second study attempted to examine the effect of the number of 
persons using a modified, and possibly more realistic procedure 
Instead of indicating their preferences for various seats within 
a given seating arrangement in diagrammatic form, subjects were 
asked to arrange miniature chairs and tables in a given floor 
plan of an office. They were also asked whether they would 
prefer partitions, and if so, in what positions In other words. 
Study 2B examined privacy preference through seat placement and 
partition preference/placement. 


Method 

Subiects 

Forty male office employees of a technological institute in 
Northern India, ranging in age between 25 and 56 years (Mean age 
= 37.50 years, SD = 9 46), participated in the present study. 
Design 

One independent variable, namely, the Number of Persons (6 
or 10) was included Half of the subjects were assigned to each 
of two Persons conditions The dependent variables were (a) the 
pattern of seat placement (including the subject himself) , (b) 

the reasons for the seat placement pattern, and (c) whether the 
subject would prefer to place partitions between himself and 
other co-workers, and if so, whether he would change the pattern 
of seat placement In both the Persons conditions, a partition 
was placed between the superior and co-workers, but there was 
initally no partition between the co-workers This aspect was 
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kept constant 
Procedure 

Subjects were given the floor plan (miniaturized, on a 18" x 
12" styrofoam board) of an office, indicating 25 possible 
positions. Each subject was individually asked to demonstrate his 
preferred pattern of seat placement in the floor plan, by 
actually placing miniature chairs and tables made of cardboard 
The subject was asked to keep in mind the number of persons 
present, and to specify where he would place himself He was then 
asked to give the reasons for his preferred placement pattern 
After the subject had indicated the preferred seat placement 
pattern and the reasons, he was asked if he would prefer to place 
partitions between himself and his co-workers If he answered in 
the affirmative, he was provided with miniature cardboard 
partitions and asked to place them as he thought appropriate 
Following the partition placement, the subject was allowed, if he 
so wished, to modify the first seat placement pattern Reasons 
for the placement of partitions and modified placement pattern 
were also elicited The subjects' placement patterns were noted 
on a separate floor-plan sheet by marking crosses wherever the 
chairs and tables, as well as the partitions (where chosen) were 
placed Any modifications in seat placement after the partition 
placement were also noted on a separate floor plan sheet 

Considering the findings of Study 2A, and also earlier 
studies of privacy, and of seating preferences in the context of 
personal space and crowding, it was expected that 
1) more isolated seats (for example, corner seats, and seats with 
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spaces between them) would be preferred with a greater likelihood 
than non- isolated seats (for example, seats in the center of the 
floor plan, or immediately next to another co-worker) in the 10- 
person condition than in the 6-person condition 

2) partitions would be preferred with a greater likelihood in the 
10 -person condition than in the 6 -person condition 

The rationale for both the hypotheses was that a larger 
number of persons would be more likely to induce a greater sense 
of crowding, and hence lead to a greater need for privacy 
(solitude) than fewer persons. Privacy can be maintained both by 
selecting isolated seats and/or partitions. 

Results and Discussion 

The major dependent variable in the present study, namely, 
seat placement pattern, had to be examined in a descriptive way, 
and presented graphically Therefore the seat placement patterns 
in the 6- and 10-person conditions were inspected and the 
frequencies of placement of the self in 'private' positions 
(that is, corner seats, seats placed alongside the wall, or seats 
that were distant from the co-workers) were compared. In 
addition, the frequency of partition preference was also 
compared In cases where the subject modified the seat placement 
after choosing partitions, the second placement was compared 
with the initial placement 

The seat placement patterns indicated by the subjects are 
exhibited in Appendix 2 

It was found that, in both the 6-person and 10-person 
conditions, 90% of the subjects (18 out of 20) were likely to 
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place the seats along the walls, with equal spaces between the 
seats . In both cases the reasons mentioned were syrtimetrY of 
arrangements , and avail ability of space in the middle of the room 
(6-person condition) , and symmetry and ease of electronic 
C ommun 1 ,c.a tji^.n (10-person condition) That is, contrary to 
expectations, there was no difference in the seat placement 
pattern between the two Persons conditions With respect to the 
placement of the subject himself, no difference was found between 
the two conditions In both the conditions, subjects placed 
themselves in a corner seat, or along the wall, rather than in a 
central position (90%, or 18 out of 20 subjects, in the 6-person 
condition, 85%, or 17 out of 20 subjects in the 10-person 
condition) The reason mentioned in both conditions was that in 
their preferred seats subjects could work undisturbed and also 
watch others working Overall, then, no difference was found 
with regard to the Number of Persons variable This was contrary 
to expectations. 

With regard to partition preference, as predicted, 
partitions were significantly more likely to be preferred in the 
10-person condition than in the 6-person condition Whereas only 
30% (6 out of 20) preferred partitions in the 6-person condition, 
85% (17 out of 20) in the 10-person condition preferred 
partitions (Chi-square = 5 26, df=l, p < 05) The reason given 
for the 'No partition' preference in the 6-person condition was 
that there was sufficient space between the co-workers The 
reason given for the Partition preference in the 10-person 
condition was that it would provide them with a better working 
environment In the 10 -person condition, those who did not 
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prefer partitions tnentioned restriction of movetnent as their 
reason . Among those subjects who chose partitions, 4 out of 6 
subjects (67%) in the 6-person condition, and 8 out of 17 
subjects (47 1%) in the 10 -person condition also modified their 
initial seat placement pattern. An inspection of the modified 
seat placements revealed that there was no consistent pattern in 
the changes, some subjects moved the placement pattern outward 
(that IS, towards the walls) , whereas some moved a few seats 
inwards For their own position, some subjects moved from a 
corner or next- to- the -wall seat to an inner seat because they had 
a surrounding partition 

In short, the findings indicated that although seat 
placement patterns did not differ between the two Persons 
conditions, partitions were more likely to be preferred when 
there were more persons This supports the suggestion made at the 
end of Study 2A that the need for privacy by using partitions in 
an office setting may be felt only when the number of co-workers 
IS sufficiently large The seat placement patterns also showed 
that private seats (corner seats, seats alongside the wall, or 
seats that were not too close to a co-worker) were preferred 
regardless of the number of persons It is possible that the 
floor plan presented in this study was such that isolated seats 
could be easily selected in both the 6-person and 10 -person 
conditions Besides, for the few subjects who did not opt for 
partitions in the 10-person condition, the crowding that might be 
introduced by the partitions was mentioned as a reason. Thus 
they seemed to be avoiding crowding and the consequent 
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restriction on the freedom of movement ( Saegert, 1978) in the 
10 -person condition, they still exhibited a need for privacy by 
choosing a corner seat or wall-side seat for themselves. This 
aspect of the findings poses a further question: could the 
tendency to avoid crowding be stronger than the tendency to 
maintain privacy (solitude), when the number of persons is large 

General Discussion and Summary 

Taking together the findings of Studies 2A and 2B it can be 
said that there were some unexpected results, such as the absence 
of a significant effect of partitions and the number of persons 
on seating preference (Study 2A) , and the absence of a 
significant effect of number of persons on seat placement pattern 
(Study 2B) At the same time, some of the expectations in both 
studies were borne out In Study 2A, Seat position did turn out 
to be a significant variable, and the Partition variables 
interacted with Seat position to affect seating preference when 
the number of persons was large In the case of Study 2B 

partition preferences differed between a smaller and larger 
number of persons, and indicated a need for isolation or solitude 
in the presence of a larger number of co-workers 

Considering the two sets of findings in the light of the 
questions raised at the beginning, it can be said that 
(1) contrary to the expectations, and the implications of earlier 
research findings, when the seating pattern was given to the 
subjects, the presence of a partition (either between the 
superior and co-workers and/or between co-workers) did not by 
Itself influence seating preferences, but it did have an 
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interactive effect along with, seat position when the number of 
persons was large, 

(2) contrary to the expectations, the number of persons did not 
have a significant effect on either seating preference or seat 
placement in the case of both a smaller and larger number of 
persons, the most private seats were preferred most, and the 
least private seats, or the most crowded ones, were preferred 
least While the non-signif icant effect of the number of persons 
on seating preference and seat placement was inconsistent with 
some earlier findings it could be explained in terms of the total 
setting of the present studies The reasons given by the subjects 
involved factors such as solitude preference, working 
undisturbed, and avoiding crowding, in the case of both a smaller 
and larger number of persons, 

(3) consistent with the expectations, partition preference by 
subjects was significantly influenced by the number of persons 
partitions were significantly more likely to be preferred when 
more persons were present than when there were fewer persons in 
the setting This was explained on the basis o-f privacy 
(solitude) preference, and the desire to work undisturbed 
(indicative of both privacy and a reaction to crowding) 

Notwithstanding some of the unexpected results of the two 
studies, overall, the reasons cited by the subjects facilitated 
the explanation of their seating preferences and seat/partition 
placement , 

(4) in the case of both seating preference when the seating 
pattern was given to the subject (Study 2A) , and seat placement 
when the subject was allowed to choose the seat positions (Study 
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2B) , the choice of the most private seats indicated also that a 
distance was maintained from the superior. This showed that 
status also had an effect of seating preference, as has been 
demonstrated in some earlier studies of personal space and 
seating preference (Sommer, 1969) . 

In general, the findings could be explained in terms of the 
desire for privacy (solitude) implying prevention of visual 
exposure and access (Archea, 1977) as well as avoidance of 
crowding The partition preference shown in the case of seat 
placement study was in accordance with the findings of earlier 
studies involving the effect of partitions and open-plan offices 
(Oldham, 1988, Sundstrom, Herbert & Brown, 1982) However, the 
partition effect was ambiguous in the case of seating 
preferences The latter was ascribed to methodological aspects 
of the first study 

The two studies also point out the importance of the method 
used for examining privacy preference In both Study 2A and 
Study 2B the indicators of privacy preference were indirect. The 
procedure in the second study was very similar to that used by 
Kuethe (1962), Little (1965) and others, and suffers from the 
limitations of any projective method It is strongly suggested 
that field studies should be conducted to see directly how 
spatial and architectural variables, along with the number of 
persons, influence the sense of privacy 

At this stage in the present research, some answers had been 
obtained to most of the initial questions, specifically those 
pertaining to a philosophical aspect of privacy (the PER view) , a 
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physical spatial variable (the presence of partitions) and a 
situational variable, (the number of persons) . The final study 
in the present research dealt with psychological correlates of 
privacy 



Chapter 4 


Preference, Sense of Control over Privacy, and 
Discrepancy between Desired/Actual Privacy; 

A Correlational Study (Study 3) 

This chapter reports the third and final study in the 
present research on privacy The study described here examined 
the relationship between privacy preference, and two 
psychological correlates, namely, the sense of control over 
privacy , and the discrepancy between desired and actual privacy 

The review of research on privacy presented in the first 
chapter demonstrated that in the conceptualization of privacy, a 
ma^or dimension highlighted by many researchers was control and 
choice of interaction (for example, Altman, 1975, 1977, Kelvin, 

1973; Margulis, 1977, Westin, 1967) These views propose that 
privacy should be defined in terms of freedom to choose or 
restrict social interaction, and to control others' access to 
information about oneself. If control and choice are inherent 
components of privacy, then a positive relationship would be 
expected between privacy preference and an external measure of 
the sense of control However, there seems to be no systematic 
empirical test of this relationship in the existing literature 
The present study was undertaken mainly to examine this 
relationship, on the following rationale 

First, although perceived or personal control has been 
consistently found to be a correlate of crowding and personal 
space - concepts related to privacy - there seem to be few 
attempts to examine the exact role of control as a correlate of 
privacy Yet there is evidence that control may be a significant 
correlate of privacy For example. Smith (1982) found that 
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privacy needs among prisoners were related to a sense of control, 
depending on the extent of spatial restriction in the setting 
Lowered perceived control has been said to be a ma^or cause of 
negative reactions to crowding (Baron & Rodin, 1978; Schmidt & 
Keating, 1979) Similarly, in the behavioural constraint model, 
a feeling of reduced freedom has been stipulated as the 
explanation for crowding stress The constraint could be 
experienced in terms of goal interference, by way of personal or 
neutral thwarting (Stokols, 1976), interference by way of 
blocking of opportunities because there are too many people, as 
proposed in the ecological approach (Wicker, 1973) , or merely in 
terms of a spatial restriction of movement (Saegert, 1978) All 
of these ideas imply restriction or behavioural constraint in a 
social situation, which curtail control or choice They may also 
apply to privacy preference Thus if control/choice can be shown 
to be a significant external correlate of privacy, this would 
have implications for the theoretical validation and extension of 
the concept of privacy 

Secondly, the idea of control itself has been used with 
different meanings in the research on crowding and personal 
space These include the concept of internal or external locus of 
control proposed by Rotter (1966), as a correlate of crowding 
(McCallum, Rusbalt, Hong, Walden & Schopler, 1979), and various 
forms of personal control proposed by Baron and Rodin (1978) , 
such as decision control (the extent to which goals can be 
selected) , outcome control ( the extent to which outcomes are 
influenced by one's actions), onset control (the extent to which 
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exposure to crowded situations could be chosen) , and offset 
control (the degree to which the person is free to leave a 
crowded situation) Focusing on cognitive control (induced by 
providing specific information), Langer and Saegert (1977) showed 
that in a crowded setting, inducing cognitive control through 
information reduces the negative reactions and also leads to 
improved performance. In addition, Schmidt and Keating (1979) 
have adopted Averill's (1973) distinction between behavioural, 
cognitive and decision control in the context of crowding They 
concluded that crowding reactions are actually attributions 
resulting from a loss of any of the three kinds of personal 
control In the context of Indian households, perceived control 
(which would be more situation-specific than locus of control) 
was found to have positive effects in high- as well as low- 
density households (Ruback & Pandey, 1991) All of these forms of 
'control' imply a control over the external environment or other 
people The kind of control implied in the context of privacy 
seems to differ from the forms of control described above, in the 
context of crowding The existing privacy conceptualizations view 
control (resulting from choice or freedom) as a component or 
inherent part of privacy, but have not focused on control as a 
correlate In planning the present study, it was felt that 
examining control as a correlate, and specifically in terms of a 
sense of control over privacy (rather than control over general 
life events or other outcomes), might yield more definite 
information on both control and privacy 

Thirdly, the notion of control in privacy may have 
implications for architectural design, because the very idea of 
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'design' assumes that there is a choice or freedom in bringing 
about a change In the context of privacy, a high sense of 
control might be associated with the likelihood of adopting means 
to obtain privacy through environmental modifications, such as 
the use of barriers or partitions This aspect of control, 
namely, bringing about a change in the external situation, does 
not seem to be a part of the contemporary conceptualization of 
privacy Although control as a determinant of design was not to 
be examined in the present study, it was felt that information 
regarding the sense of control over privacy might help in 
explaining why people choose or do not choose to modify 
architectural or spatial design. 

Finally, as in the case of the first two studies, exploring 
the relationship between privacy preference and the sense of 
control in a non-Western (Indian) sample would help in verifying 
the cross-cultural generality of this relationship. 

Study 3 was conducted on the rationale indicated above 
Along with the sense of control (henceforth called Control ) , the 
discrepancy between desired and actual privacy (henceforth called 
Discrepancy ) was also included as a variable, following Altman's 
(1975) proposition of the space-regulating relationship between 
desired and achieved privacy The theoretical assumption was 
that the desired/actual privacy discrepancy might be related to 
privacy preference On one hand, a smaller discrepancy might 
lower privacy preference, because privacy no longer appears 
attractive, or it might increase privacy preference because the 
person, being satisfied with his/her existing level of privacy. 
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namely. Solitude, Intimacy, Reserve and Anonymity) would be 
positively related to Control over all forms of privacy, this 
expectation was based on earlier findings relating control to 
privacy and crowding, cited above. Based on the findings of 
Study 1, it was also expected that the relationship would be 
stronger in the case of Solitude and Intimacy than in the case of 
Reserve and Anonymity because the former two forms of privacy are 
preferred more than the latter foirms 

b) Discrepancy (in all components of privacy) would be negatively 
related to Privacy Preference (for all components) . This was 
based on the assumption that the smaller the discrepancy between 
Desired and Actual privacy, the more satisfied the subject would 
be with his existing level of privacy, and therefore the greater 
his general preference for privacy The larger the Discrepancy 
in Desired and Actual Privacy, the less satisfied the subject 
would be, and therefore the less Privacy Preference he would 
express 

Alternatively, there could be a positive relationship 
between Discrepancy and Privacy Preference, following Brehm's 
(1966) idea of psychological reactance The greater the 
discrepancy in Desired/Actual Privacy, the more attractive 
various forms of privacy would be, and therefore the greater the 
subjects' Privacy Preference The smaller the discrepancy, the 
less attractive privacy would be, and therefore, the lower the 
subjects' Privacy Preference 

Theoretically, either kind of relationship could emerge, but 
in the present context, the expectation was more towards a 
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negative relationship between Discrepancy and Privacy Preference, 
c) Discrepancy would be negatively related to Control: the 
greater the Desired/Actual Privacy discrepancy, the lower the 
sense of control over privacy . Once again, this expectation was 
based on the findings of earlier studies. 


Method 

Subi ects 

* 

Forty non-teaching staff (office personnel) and 30 teaching 
staff (faculty) of a technological institute in North India 
participated in the study All sub] ects were males, ranging in 
age from 25 to 58 years 
Procedure 

The Privacy Preference - Control inventory was individually 
administered to the subjects The English or Hindi version of 
the questionnaire was used, depending on the subject's preferred 
language 
Tools 

The inventory administered consisted of three sections, the 
first one pertaining to Privacy Preference (the Privacy 
Preference Scale) , the second one pertaining to Control over the 
different components of privacy (the Privacy Control Scale) , and 
the third one related to the Desired and Actual Privacy, in the 
case of the four components (the Desired/Actual Privacy Scale) 

Since the purpose of the present study differed from that of 

Study 1, instead of using the inventory devised for Study 1, a 

* These subjects had also participated in Study 2B. No 
relationship was found between their responses in Study 2B, 
and those given in the present study 
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new inventory was developed (non-standardized) that would consist 
of direct statetnents pertaining to the three variables 
Respondents had to indicate their ratings in response to each 
item. The Privacy Preference - Control Inventory is presented in 
Appendix 3 A and 3B (English as well as Hindi versions) . 

The Privacy Preference Scale consisted of a total of 16 
Items, with four items each for the four Privacy components. Of 
these four items, two were related to liking for privacy, and two 
were related to reactions to unavailability, or violation of 
privacy Privacy Preference was thus indicated for each 
component in the form of two scores, a Liking score (the sum of 
ratings on the two Liking items) , and a Reaction score (the sum 
of ratings on the two Reaction items) Ratings were given on a 
ll-point scale, ranging from 0% (Not at all true) to 100% 

(Absolutely tirue) Thus a high score indicated greater Privacy 
Preference, and a low score, lower preference 

The Privacy Control Scale consisted of four basic 'stem' 
Items, each followed by four statements, pertaining to the four 
components of privacy Of the four basic items, two indicated 
control in the form of regulation, and the remaining two 

indicated control in the form of freedom Subjects were required 
to rate their responses on a 11 -point rating scale, ranging from 
0% (Not at all true) to 100% (Absolutely true) Each subject 

obtained 8 Control scores, a Regulation scor e and a F reedom scorg 

for each of the privacy components, namely. Solitude, Intimacy, 
Reserve and Anonymity In this case also, the higher the score, 
the greater the sense of control 
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In the case of the Desired/Actual Privacy Scale, four basic 
items were presented depicting the four privacy components. In 
each case the subject had to indicate (1) the ideal amount of 
privacy he would like ( Desired Privacy), and (2) the actual 
amount of privacy he had ( Actual Privacy ) . Responses were rated 
on a 11 -point scale ranging from 0% to 100%, signifying the 
amount of Privacy Each subject obtained 8 scores, four 
indicating Desired Privacy, and four indicating Actual Privacy, 
for the four privacy components A Discrepancy Index was 
calculated as follows 

Discrepancy Index = Desired Privacy - Actual Privacy 


Desired Privacy 

Each subject thus obtained 4 Discrepancy 
corresponding to the four privacy components 


X 100 

Indices 


Results 

A comparison of the ratings given by the office personnel 
sample, with those given by the faculty sample indicated no 
significant differences, therefore, the two samples were combined 
for further analysis 

Sufficient information about the components of privacy had 
already been obtained in Study 1, and constructing a standardized 
inventory for measuring privacy was not one of the aims of the 
present study Therefore, a factor analysis of the different 
scales was not considered necessary in the present study 
Instead, in order to verify the consistency of the privacy 
components, within each variable, namely. Privacy Preference, 
Control, and Desired/Actual Privacy, inter- item correlations were 
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computed. These are presented in Tables 13, 14 and 15. 

I. Inter-item correlations within each variable 

An inspection of the inter- item correlations (Table 13) 
reveals that in the case of Privacy Preference, the two Liking 
items and the two Reaction items within the components of 
Solitude, Anonymity and Reserve were positively and significantly 
inter- correlated as expected, this inter-correlation was non- 
significant in the case of the two Liking items within the 
Intimacy component Similarly, in the case of the Control 
components (Table 14) , the Regulation and Freedom items were 
significantly inter-correlated within each Privacy component, as 
expected. In the case of Desired/Actual Privacy also (Table 15) , 
the inter- correlations between Desired and Actual Privacy were 
significant in the case of all Privacy components except the 
Solitude component In general, this finding demonstrated a 
consistency in responses given to the Privacy components, both 
within and across the dependent variables 

II. Highest and lowest means of Privacy Preference. Control , 

Desired/Actual Privacy and Discrepancy - 

The means of the constituent variables of Privacy 
Preference, Control, Desired/ Actual Privacy and the Discrepancy 
in Desired/Actual Privacy, were compared These means along 
with the standard deviations are presented in Table 16. It was 
found that within Privacy Preference, the mean preference (as 
indicated by Liking as well as Reaction) was highest in the case 
of Intimacy, followed by Reserve and then by Solitude Anonymity 
Preference had the lowest mean. This pattern of means closely 
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Table 14 


Inter -item Correlations in the Privacy Control Scale 

(Study 3; N=70^ 


Iten 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

1 Solitude Regulation 

- 







2 Intimacy Regulation 

»» 

.39 

- 






3 Reserve Regulation 

.34 

-.05 






4 Anonymity Regulation 

.41 

.06 

** 

.54 





5 Solitude Freedom 

.52 

.23 

* 

.25 , 

** 

.40 

_ 



6 Intifnacy freedom 

.20 

.58 ■ 

-.08 , 

.15 

** 

,36 

_ 


7 Reserve Freedom 

.10 

.02 ■ 

-.06 , 

* 

.27 

.08 

.19 

_ 

8 Anonymity Freedom 

.16 

-.05 

.16 , 

** 

.69 

** 

29 

.10 

*» 

.48 


.01 



P < 

.05 






Table 1 

5 



Inter -item Correlations in the Desired/Actual Privacy Scale 

(Study 3: N = 701 

Item 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

1 Desired Solitude 

- 







2. Actual Solitude 

.19 

- 






3, Desired Intimacy 

.65»» 

-.01 

- 





4, Actual Intimacy 

.22 

.70*» 

.37** 

- 




5, Desired Anonymity 

.33*)( 

.22* 

.30** 

.27* 

- 



6. Actual Anonymity 

-0.00 

.53** 

.03 

.46** 

.39** 

- 


7. Desired Reserve 

.55»» 

.20 

.49** 

.28* 

.48** 

.26* 

- 

8. Actual Reserve 

.05 

.50** 

-.03 

.40** 

.30** 


.54** - 


p '^•01 


^ p < • 05 


r j 
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Table 16 * 


Means and Standard 
Control over 


Deviations of Scores on Privacy Preference. 
Privacy and Desired/ Actual Discrepancy 
(Study 5. N=70) 


Privacy Preference Control 

Components Components 




Liking 

Reaction to 

Vi olat ion 

Regulation Freedom 

So 1 1 tude 

Mean 

SD- 

46.43 

20.22 

42.00 

2 3 47 

Mean, 69 14 67. 

SD. 24,00 22. 

71 

48 

I nt 1 macy 

Mean . 
SD- 

75.71 

18.54 

74 50 

21 72 

Mean- 74 00 75. 

SD 18.99 24. 

14 

35 

Reserve 

Mean 

SD 

44.93 

20.44 

52 07 

21 44 

Mean 45.86 62. 

SD. 21.16 21. 

43 

56 

Anonymi t y 

Mean 

SD. 

27.07 
17 50 

27 21 

17 58 

Mean 37.00 42. 

SD 22.99 24. 

57 

59 



Discrepancy Index 
Desired - Actual 


A X «vji / nv- i-v 

Pr 1 vacy 

X 

L - 

Desired 

A J. VI J 


Des 1 red 

Actua 1 

Total Desired > 
Sample Actual 

Desired < 
Actua 1 

So 1 1 tude 

Mean 

SD 

72 43 

22 74 

55 00 Mean 
18 47 SD 

0 99 51.98 

128 98 16.22 

n = 60 

184.95 

269.95 
n=10 

I nt 1 macy 

Mean . 
SD 

79 14 
22.38 

63 00 Mean. 
19 36 SD. 

2.11 23.83 

122 78 18.38 

n=66 

356.25 
343.86 
n = 4 

Reserve 

Mean 

SD 

60 14 
22.47 

44 86 Mean: 
19 59 SD 

8 46 27.00 

118 51 19.31 

n = 67 

405 56 
368.26 
n = 3 

Anonymi t y 

Mean 

SD 

48 29 
25.99 

37 00 Mean. 
22 54 SD. 

- 3.68 30.74 

139 52 21.04 

n = 63 

313 47 
285 05 
n = 7 


* All ratings were given on a scale ranging from 
9% (Not at all true) to 100« (Absolutely true) 



resembled that found in Study 1, in that Intimacy and Solitude 
Privacy were preferred more than Reserve and Anonymity Privacy. 
The only deviation was that Reserve Preference was higher than 
Solitude Preference In the present study, the Solitude means 
were much lower than the Intimacy means, unlike those found in 
Study 1, in which Intimacy and Solitude means were very close 
together It may be recalled that the inventories used to measure 
Privacy Preference in Studies 1 and 3 were different (although in 
both cases the items were related to Westin's four components) , 
yet the overall pattern of preference for the four Privacy 
components exhibited more similarities than differences. 

In the case of Control, the Intimacy Regulation and Freedom 
means were the highest, followed by the Solitude Regulation and 
Freedom means Still lower were the Reserve Regulation and 
Freedom means The Anonymity Regulation and Freedom means were 
the lowest This pattern of means shows consistency with that 
obtained for Privacy Preference, not only within the present 
sample, but also with the pattern obtained in the first study 

When the Desired/Actual Privacy scores were examined, the 
older pattern emerged again The highest means were those in the 
case of Desired Intimacy and Desired Solitude, followed by 
Desired Reserve and Desired Anonymity The Actual Privacy means 
followed the same pattern but were all lower than the Desired 
Privacy means, and were much closer together, which was in 
accordance with the general expectation- namely, that the actual 
privacy experienced by the subjects would be lower than the 
desired level, in the case of all forms of privacy 
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Inspection revealed that although most subjects mentioned a 
higher level of Desired Privacy than Actual Privacy, there were 
some who showed a reverse pattern Therefore, the Discrepancy 
Index for each Privacy component was calculated (a) 
algebraically, for the total sample (including both those in the 
Desired > Actual Privacy group and those in the Desired < Actual 
Privacy group) , and then (b) in order to get a distinct picture 
about the discrepancy, separately for the two groups As Table 
16 shows, considering the mean Discrepancy Indices for the total 
sample, the mean was highest for the Reserve Discrepancy Index, 
and lowest for the Solitude Discrepancy Index. The mean for the 
Intimacy Discrepancy Index was higher than that for Solitude but 
much closer to it than to the mean for Reserve In the case of 
the Anonymity Discrepancy Index, the mean was in the negative 
direction, indicating that overall. Desired Anonymity was lower 
than Actual Anonymity However, when the Discrepancy Indices 
were calculated separately for the Desired > Actual Privacy, and 
the Desired < Actual Privacy groups, a very different pattern of 
means emerged In the case of the Desired > Actual Privacy group, 
the mean Discrepancy Index was highest for Solitude, very 
closely followed by Anonymity, lower for Reserve, and lowest for 
Intimacy In the case of the Desired < Actual Privacy group, 
this index was highest for Reserve, followed by Intimacy, lower 
for Anonymity, and lowest for Solitude Since the majority of 
the subjects belonged to the Desired > Actual Privacy group, the 
pattern of mean Discrepancy Indices of this group was taken as 
the most appropriate indicator of the Discrepancy measure In 
other words, most of the respondents felt that the discrepancy in 
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the Desired/Actual Privacy was greatest in the case of Solitude 
and Anonymity (that is, they were actually getting much less 
Solitude and Anonymity than they desired to have) and least in 
the case of Intimacy and Reserve. It may also be noted that the 
differences between the four mean Discrepancy Indices were not 
large or significant, and indicate only a trend 

III. The relationships between a) Privacy Preference and 
Control . bl Privacy Preference and Discrepancy, and 
cl Discrepancy and Control : 

These relationships were examined with the help of the 
appropriate multiple regression analyses, as described below The 
results have been presented Tables 17 to 19. 

a) Privacy Preference and Control A composite Privacy 

Preference score was computed for each privacy component by 
adding the Liking and Reaction scores. Thus four Preference 
scores were obtained, namely. Solitude Preference, Intimacy 
Preference, Reserve Preference and Anonymity Preference In the 
case of Control, the four Regulation scores (namely. Solitude 
Regulation, Intimacy Regulation, Reserve Regulation, and 
Anonymity Regulation) and four Freedom scores (namely. Solitude 
Freedom, Intimacy Freedom, Reserve Freedom, and Anonymity 
Freedom) were considered These variables were subjected to a 
multiple regression analysis, with the 4 Privacy Preference 
scores as the dependent variables, and the 8 Control scores as 
the independent variables The results of this multiple- 
regression analysis (Table 17) indicated that 6 out of the 8 
components of Control were significant predictors of Privacy 
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Preference Intimacy Freedom significantly predicted Solitude 
Preference, explaining 7% of its variance, and also predicted 
Anonymity Preference, explaining 12% of its variance. Solitude 
Freedom significantly predicted Intimacy Preference, explaining 
5% of its variance, and also Anonymity Preference, explaining 7% 
of Its variance Intimacy Regulation significantly predicted 
Intimacy Preference, explaining 25% of its variance Anonymity 
Freedom significantly predicted Intimacy Preference, and 
explained 5% of its variance None of the Control variables 
significantly predicted Reserve Preference Among the Privacy 
Preference components. Intimacy Preference was the best predicted 
component, with 35% of the variance in this component being 
explained by three Control variables In the case of Anonymity 
Preference, 19% of the variance was explained by two Freedom 
variables Overall, it was the Freedom component, rather than 
the Regulation component of Control that was related to Privacy 
Preference The only case in which Regulation was highlighted was 
that of Intimacy Regulation which explained the largest 
proportion of variance in Intimacy Preference 

With regard to the direction of the relationship, it was 
hypothesized that overall. Privacy Preference variables would be 
positively related to Control variables Considering the 
significant relationships, the results revealed positive 
relationships between Intimacy Regulation and Intimacy 
Preference, between Solitude Freedom and Intimacy Preference, and 
between Solitude Freedom and Anonymity Preference The other 
relationships were negative (namely, those between Intimacy 
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Freedom and Solitude Preference, between Anonymity Freedom and 
Intimacy Preference, and between Intimacy Freedom and Anonymity 
Preference) . In other words, the expectation with regard to a 
positive relationship between the Privacy Preference and Control 
variables was only partially supported. 

b) Privacy Preference and Discrepancy The four composite 
Privacy Preference scores (as indicated above) , and the four 
Discrepancy Indices (namely. Solitude, Intimacy, Reserve and 
Anonymity Discrepancy) were subjected to a multiple regression 
analysis, considering Privacy Preference as the dependent 
variable, and Discrepancy Index as the independent variable The 
results (Table 18) indicate that only Solitude Discrepancy 
emerged as a significant predictor of $olitude Preference (10% 
variance explained) , Intimacy Preference (9% variance explained) , 
and Anonymity Preference (6% variance explained) None of the 
other Discrepancy Indices significantly predicted any of the 
criterion variables Once again. Reserve Preference as a 
dependent variable did not come into the picture 

With respect to the direction of the relationship between 
the Privacy Preference components and the Discrepancy Indices, 
contrary to the main hypothesis, the significant relationships 
were all positive rather than negative These included the 
relationship between Solitude Discrepancy and Solitude 
Preference, between Solitude Discrepancy and Intimacy Preference, 
and between Solitude Discrepancy and Anonymity Preference Thus 
It was the alternative hypothesis of a positive relationship that 
received support 
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c) Discrep^ngy and Co ntrol The four Discrepancy Indices and 8 
Control variables were subjected to a multiple regression 
analysis, considering Discrepancy Indices as the dependent 
variables, and the Control variables as the independent 
variables Overall, the results (Table 19) showed that most of 
the Control variables turned out to be significant predictors of 
the Discrepancy variables Moreover, both Regulation and Freedom 
components contributed to the explanation of the variance in the 
dependent variables Thus Anonymity and Intimacy Regulation, and 
similarly. Anonymity and Intimacy Freedom, significantly 
predicted Solitude Discrepancy (7%, 7%, 6% and 8% variance 

explained, respectively) In the case of Intimacy Discrepancy, 
again, the same Control variables emerged as significant 
predictors (8%, 8%, 7% and 6% variance explained, respectively) 
In the case of Anonymity Discrepancy, only Solitude Regulation 
was a significant predictor, explaining 6% of the variance 
Deviating from the findings pertaining to the other two 
relationships involving Privacy Preference, Reserve Discrepancy 
was predicted significantly by many of the Control variables 
These included Solitude, Intimacy and Anonymity Regulation (10%, 
6%, and 9% variance explained, respectively) as well as Solitude 
and Intimacy Freedom (5% and 7% variance explained, 
respectively) In other words, the Control variables were 

significant predictors of the Discrepancy variables, including 
Reserve Discrepancy 

With regard to the direction of the relationship between 
Discrepancy Index and Control, it was hypothesized that the 
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overall relationship would be negative. The results indicated 
that out of the 14 significant relationships, 6 were positive and 
the remaining 8, negative The positive relationships included 
those between Intimacy Regulation and Solitude Discrepancy, 
between Intimacy Regulation and Intimacy Discrepancy, between 
Intimacy Regulation and Reserve Discrepancy, between Anonymity 
Freedom and Solitude Preference, between Anonymity Freedom and 
Intimacy Preference, and between Solitude Freedom and Reserve 
Discrepancy The negative relationships included those between 
Anonymity Regulation and Solitude Discrepancy, between Intimacy 
Freedom and Solitude Discrepancy, between Anonymity Regulation 
and Intimacy Discrepancy, between Intimacy Freedom and Intimacy 
Discrepancy, between Solitude Regulation and Anonymity 

Discrepancy, between Anonymity Regulation and Reserve 

Discrepancy, between Intimacy Freedom and Reserve Discrepancy, 
and between Solitude Regulation and Reserve Discrepancy In 
other words, the prediction of an overall negative relationship 
between the Discrepancy Indices and the Control variables was 
partially borne out The positive relationships (which were 
contrary to the expectations) were accounted for mainly by 
Intimacy Regulation and Anonymity Freedom, the negative 
relationships (which were consistent with expectations) were 
accounted for mainly by Intimacy Freedom, Anonymity Regulation, 
and Solitude Regulation 


Discussion 

The main questions raised in the present study pertained to 
the relationships between the three variables, namely, Privacy 
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prefrence, Control over privacy, and Discrepancy between Desired 
and Actual Privacy One aspect of the present findings was that 
the four privacy components exhibited essentially the same 
pattern of Privacy Preference as that in Study 1, although two 
different inventories were used to measure the variables This 
supports the idea that Westin's conceptualization of four basic 
components or dimensions of privacy is robust, and is also found 
in a non- Western culture like India. Not only Privacy 
Preference and Desired Privacy, but also the pattern of the 
Privacy Control components indicated that control over the 
privacy < mitnirfuts was perceived to be highest in the case of 
Intimacy and ifi-ist in the case of Anonymity 

A second aspect of the findings was that considering the 
Privacy Preference - Control relationship, in keeping with 
initial expectations. Control was found to be a fairly good 
predictor of Privacy Preference Of the two sets of Control 
Items used in the present study, namely. Regulation and Freedom, 
the Freedom ccjmponent was found to be a better overall predictor 
of Privacy Preference This finding can be considered partially 
consistent with Altman's (1975) view of control in defining 
privacy, which implies regulation in addition to freedom It is 
possible that in reality, it is control in the sense of choice 
and frf‘ed(jtn, neither than regulation, which is related to Privacy 
Preference Pogulation implies that means are actively adopted 
to maintain privacy, and this may not be easy in Indian settings, 
yet the feeling of freedom or choice may be experienced with 
respect to some forms of privacy In other words, the stronger 
effect of Freedom than Regulation in the Privacy Preference- 
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Control relationship may suggest that the sense of control in the 
present sample was cognitive {that is, a sense of freedom) rather 
than behavioural (that is, regulatory) (Averill, 1973; Schmidt & 
Keating, 1979) 

Thirdly , with regard to the relationship between Privacy 
Preference and Discrepancy, the obtained relationship was 
relatively unambiguous Contrary to the mam expectation, this 
relationship was found to be positive rather than negative. That 
IS, the greater the Discrepancy in Desired/Actual Privacy, the 
greater the Privacy Preference However, among the four Privacy 
components, only Solitude Discrepancy was found to be a 
significant predictor, and it predicted three of the four 
components of Privacy Preference The findings indicated that 
the greater the discrepancy between Desired and Actual Solitude, 
the greater the preference for the Solitude, Intimacy and 
Anonymity components of privacy This finding fits in with the 
general finding throughout the present research that Solitude and 
Intimacy, as primary components of privacy, were more important 
to the Indian respondents than Reserve and Anonymity. Therefore, 
if the desired solitude is not available, the preference for 
solitude as well as other forms of privacy increases This 
positive relationship supports the notion of psychological 
reactance (Brehm, 1966) , associated with lack or loss of control 
and freedom what is perceived to be unavailable is also seen to 
be more attractive The finding that this relationship applies 
to Anonymity (m addition to Solitude and Intimacy) is 
reminiscent of a suggestion made in the case of Study 1 there 
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may be some common features underlying Solitude and Anonymity 
as individual states of privacy (Proshansky et al. 1970 ) . In the 
present findings. Reserve as a component of Privacy is not 
highlighted, which is a further confirmation of the finding (in 
Study 1 } that Reserve is a relatively unimportant form of privacy 
for the present Indian sample 

Fourthly, with regard to Discrepancy between Desired and 
Actual Privacy, it is clear that (i) most subjects mentioned that 
they actually had less of all forms of privacy than they desired, 
(ii) the highest desired privacy was in the case of Intimacy, 
followed by Solitude, and the lowest desired privacy was in the 
case of Anonymity, and (ii) the magnitude of Discrepancy between 
Desired and Actual privacy, while not appreciably different for 
the various Privacy components, tended to be highest for Solitude 
and Anonymity, and lowest for Intimacy. Taken together with the 
findings of the present study pertaining to Privacy Preference 
and Control (described above) , both of these aspects related to 
Discrepancy reflect specific Indian socio-cultural 
characteristics Space scarcity and social requirements would 
account for the general Desired > Actual Privacy direction of 
discrepancy A higher desired level of Intimacy as well as 
Solitude, and a lower desired level of Anonymity, illustrates the 
affiliative and collectivist features (encouraging Intimacy) of 
the Indian culture, combined with the contemplative attitude that 

It encourages (suggesting Solitude) . 

Fifthly, the relationship between Control and Discrepancy 
was significant The expectation of an overall negative 
relationship between these two variables was not entirely 
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supported by the results; however, the pattern of positive and 
negative relationships was sufficiently consistent to present a 
definite picture Intimacy Freedom, Anonymity Regulation and 
Solitude Regulation as components of Control were negatively 
related to some of the Discrepancy variables, Intimacy Regulation 
and Anonymity Freedom were positively related to the Discrepancy 
variables This finding has at least two implications: one, that 
Control is significantly related to the Discrepancy between 
Desired and Actual Privacy, and two, that the Regulation and 
Freedom components of Control, although inter-related, have 
dissimilar relationships with Discrepancy variables. 

Considering the total picture given by the findings of the 
present study, it can be concluded that a) the sense of control 
did appear as a correlate of privacy preference, although the 
relationship may not be equally strong in the case of all the 
components of privacy, b) discrepancy between desired and actual 
privacy was related to privacy preference, but only in the case 
of solitude discrepancy, and c) the sense of control was 
significantly related to the discrepancy between desired and 
actual privacy 

Putting the findings of this study in the context of other 
findings related to control, it may be said that the present 
study was the first step towards opening up the possibility of 
control being a significant external correlate of privacy 
preference To that extent, the finding generally corroborates 
the earlier empirical findings pertaining to control in the 
context of crowding and personal space For example, the 
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positive relationship between Control and Privacy Preference is 
generally consistent with the negative relationship between 
perceived control and perceived crowding, reported in a study of 
Indian households (Ruback & Pandey, 1991) . 

As in the case of the first two studies, one of the 
shortcomings of Study 3 is that it did not yield direct 
information regarding the mediating variables in any of the 
relationships For example, it is possible that a sense of 
control IS a significant correlate of privacy preference because 
a discrepancy is experienced between desired and actual privacy. 
In addition, variables such as affiliativeness, and the family 
structure (nuclear or extended family), might mediate the 
Control/Privacy Preference relationship On one hand, the 
presence of more members in the household (as in the case of 
extended families) might decrease the sense of control over 
privacy (especially Solitude and Reserve) but might also increase 
the preference for other forms of privacy, such as Intimacy 
(associated with affiliativeness) . A finer analysis of these 
inter- relationships is urgently needed 

In summary, the present study provided empirical information 
on two psychological correlates of privacy that have not been 
examined before, at least in the Indian context These findings 
may serve as guidelines for further research on other 


correlates of privacy 



Chapter 5 


Privacy, Seating Preference, Control and People-Environment 
Relationship; Summary, Conclusions and Implications 

The preceding four chapters in the present volume described 
three studies that investigated certain aspects of privacy in an 
Indian context 

Rationale for the Present Research 

Beginning with a discussion of the conceptualization of 
privacy in the existing research literature, the empirical 
investigations of correlates of privacy were reviewed In 
addition, findings of studies pertaining to the related concepts 
of territoriality, personal space and crowding were briefly 
described A survey of this research revealed that 

(1) privacy has been conceptualized in a multi -dimensional way, 
but there have been very few attempts to empirically validate 
these conceptualizations, 

(2) there is relatively little empirical research on the 
correlates and determinants of privacy, and not a single study 
of privacy in the Indian context, 

(3) privacy resembles the concepts of territoriality, personal 
space and crowding in several ways, but also seems to have its 
own distinct psychological aspects which need investigation, and 

(4) considering the whole area of privacy and related concepts, 
several questions emerge that, when examined, would contribute 
empirically, theoretically, and methodologically to the existing 
research 
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Sqh^mg Mid .CgncgpCv^l Framework of thg Researrh 

on the rationale described above, specific questions were 
taken up for research, considering Privacy Preference as the 
ma^or dependent variable. These questions were presented in a 
general scheme (Figure 1, page 27), incorporating three major 
correlates and determinants of Privacy Preference, namely, (a) a 
ph 1 1 Q . s , Qph 1 Q a 1 t / indicated by the People-Environment 

Relationship (PER) view proposed by Stokols (1990) , (b) a 

P Y , § jr - t - ^l. , iSpa , ^ ,. ! a 1 namely, partitions, (c) a situational 

SSPSPP./ namely, the number of persons, and (d) a psychological 
, 9'?PgQ t - ! represented by two variables, namely, a sense of control 
over privacy, and the discrepancy between desired and actual 
privacy 

The theoretical or conceptual framework adopted in the 
present research included (1) Westin' s (1967) conceptualization 
gf- priva cy . consisting of four dimensions or components of 
privacy, namely. Solitude . Intimacy. Reserve and Anonymity . 

(2) Altman's (1975) conceptualization that highlights the role of 
control or choice in privacy . 

(3) Stokols ' ( 1990) view of the People -Environment Relationship 

(PER) , as a possible correlate of privacy preference, and 

(4) certain socio-cultural characteristics of the Indian society, 
namely, collectivism, emphasis on developing a contemplative 
attitude, and scarcity of space 

Other concepts that could be used for explanation were 
related to earlier research on personal space and crowding. 

Three studies were conducted 
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S£ufly 1, a correlational study, examined the role played by the 
People-Environment Relationship (per) view in Privacy Preference. 
The two variables, namely, Privacy Preference and PER view , were 
measured with the help of inventories specifically designed for 
the purpose of the study 

5 , t . W . 43.gg , 2^ and 2g, both experimental studies, examined the 
effect of p.^r 1 1 C i png and the number of persons on Privacy 
Preference, as indicated by seat ina preference and seat 
pl^g . gmgnt/ . paxpitlpn preference in study 2A, the effect of (i) 
the presence or absence of partitions between the superior and 
co-workers, and between co-workers, and (ii) the number of 
persons, on seating preference, was investigated through paper- 
and-pencil measures diagrams depicting different seat positions 
were presented, and subjects were asked to rate their preference 
for these seat positions. In Study 2B, the effect of number of 
persons on seat placement and partition preference (between co- 
workers) was investigated with the help of a projective-type 
procedure subjects were given the floor-plan of an office, and 
asked to place miniature cardboard chairs and tables, as well as 
partitions (if they wished) in the positions of their choice in 
the floor-plan 

Study 1, a correlational study, examined the relationship 
between Privacy Preference . Control over Pri y a .Qy., and the 
Discrepancy between Desired and Actu ai;. Privacy All three 
variables were measured with the help of inventories ( a second 
Privacy Preference Scale was used in this study) 
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.gumma rv Ql tM Findings af thg Present. Researrh 

The specific research questions examined in each study, 
along with the answers obtained, are briefly summarized below 

tucjy i examined the following: i) The concept of privacy among 
Indians (as members of a non-Western culture), the components of 
privacy in the Indian context, and differences, if any, from 
those proposed by some Western researchers, 2) the concept and 
components of a philosophical aspect, namely, PER view (Stokols, 
1990) among Indian subjects, and 3) the relationship between 
Privacy Preference and the PER view 

The findings indicated that (1) Urban Indian adults 
understand the meaning of privacy primarily as solitude and 
remaining undisturbed - in other words, being away from others, 
with themselves - and to some extent, as having choice or freedom 
in their interactions with others 

(2) A factor analysis of their responses to the relevant items 
showed that the urban Indian subjects conceptualize privacy in 
terms of three components, namely. Solitude combined with 
Intimacy . Reserve and Anonvmitv These three components are 
strikingly similar to the four components (dimensions) proposed 
by Westin (1967), namely. Solitude, Intimacy, Reserve and 
Anonymity The difference is that among Indians, Solitude and 
Intimacy are seen as a combined dimension This is attributed to 
some core Indian cultural characteristics On one hand, there is 
an emphasis on the individual developing a contemplative, 
spiritual attitude which implies being away from others On the 
other, there is a strong tendency to maintain interpersonal and 
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small -group (community) ties that define the collectivist 
features (Hofstede, 1980) of Indian society Solitude represents 
the effect of the first characteristic, and Intimacy, that of the 
second 

(3) In terms of Privacy Preference, the most preferred form of 
privacy was Sol itude/Intimacy , and the least preferred. 
Anonymity, with Reserve receiving intermediate preference 
Moreover, among urban respondents, Reserve and Anonymity were 
also described as the least familiar forms of privacy, rural 
respondents expressed total unfamiliarity with these two forms of 
privacy 

(4) With respect to the concept of the environment, and the 
People -Environment Relationship view, the environment was mainly 
described in terms of the natural and physical environment, and 
to some extent, included human beings. The environment was 
considered very important primarily because it provides 
resources, an attitude that reflects utilitarianism, or, in 
Stokols' view, an instrumental view Further examination through 
factor analysis indicated that the PER view of the Indian 
subjects IS constituted of four factors, namely, Utilitarian 
Attitude ■ Interactiveness / Symbiosis , Necrative Orientation , and 
Spiritualism These components of the PER did deviate somewhat 
from those proposed theoretically by Stokols (1990) , namely, the 
minimalist, instrumental, and spiritual views Utilitarian 
Attitude predominantly reflected the thinking that the 
environment exists as an entity separate from the human being, 
but acts as a provider of resources, people can make use of these 
resources, being aware of the person- environment interdependence 
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This factor included elements of Stokols' minimalist and 
instrumental views, and also of symbiosis (a component 
incorporated into the PER view by the present author) 
Interactiveness/Symbiosis predominantly indicated the person- 
environment interdependence aspect, and was constituted of 
minimalist, spiritualist and symbiotic elements Negative 
Orientation illustrated an overall negative attitude towards the 
PER, endorsement of this factor implied negation of the spiritual 
aspects of the environment, and of the importance of the 
environment for any purpose other than utilitarian ones This 
factor included largely the minimalist element, and some elements 
of the instrumental and spiritual {negatively loaded) views 
Finally, Spiritualism reflected largely the supernatural 
qualities attributed to the environment, and the spiritual 
relationship between the person and the environment This factor 
included mainly the spiritual component and some element of the 
minimalist (negatively loaded) view In other words, although 
some aspects of Stokols 's PER view conceptualization were found 
among the Indian respondents, their emphases seemed to differ 
from Stokols' view 

(5) Agreement with the components of PER view was strongest in 
the case of Utilitarian Attitude and Spiritualism, less in the 
case of Interactiveness/Symbiosis , and least in the case of 
Negative Orientation This pattern of endorsement was consistent 
with two co-existing characteristics of the Indian culture, 
namely, scarcity (which fosters a Utilitarian Attitude) and a 
pervasive spiritual tradition (which fosters a Spiritualist 
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attitude) 

(6) With regard to Privacy Preference and the PER view, some 
relationship was expected in the light of the consistent theme of 
person " nature harmony in the tsligious~spiritual background of 
the Indian culture, and in view of privacy as a response to the 
environment A multiple regression analysis revealed that 
(a) Spiritualism, Interactiveness/ Symbiosis and Negative 
Orientation were significant predictors of all three Privacy 
factors, with Spiritualism emerging as the strongest predictor, 
and Sol itude/ Intimacy , the best predicted criterion, (b) as 
expected. Spiritualism was positively related to Solitude/ 
Intimacy, and Interactiveness/ Symbiosis was negatively related 
to Reserve However, Interactiveness/ Symbiosis was negatively 
related to Solitude/ Intimacy, which was contrary to 
expectations Spiritualism was also positively related to 
Anonymity, and Negative Orientation was negatively related to 
Anonymity This suggested that there may be a common element 
underlying Solitude and Anonymity, which is positively associated 
with Spiritualism and negatively associated with Negative 
Orientation Finally, Utilitarian Attitude, the PER view factor 
with which there was maximum agreement, did not significantly 
predict any of the Privacy factors. This demonstrates that 
although the instrumental value of the environment was salient in 
the respondents' perception, this component was not significantly 
related to any form of privacy preference 

In general, the expectation of a relationship between 
Privacy Preference and the PER view was borne out by the 
findings 
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Stua .y 2A and 2B examined the effect of a physical -spatial 

vamable (partitions) and a situational variable (the number of 
persons) on privacy preference as indicated by seating 
preference, seat placement and partition preference 
In Study 2 A the following specific questions was examined 

In the context of an office setting, what would be the 
effect of a) a partition between a superior and the co-workers, 
b) partitions between the co-workers, c) varying seat positions, 
and d) the number of persons (3, 4, 5 and 6), on privacy 
preference, as indicated by seating preference ? 

An analysis of the preference ratings for various seats 
showed that (l) Seat Position had a significant main effect on 
seating preference As predicted, in all conditions, the seat(s) 
farthest from the superior was (were) preferred the most This 
indicated a preference for privacy (solitude) and also a status 
effect (the maintenance of distance from the superior) The 
least preferred seats were the ones closest to the superior, in 
the 3- and 4 -person conditions, and the ones between the front 
and back seats, in the 5- and 6-person conditions. 

(2) Neither Partition/No partition between the superior and the 
co-workers, nor Partition/ No partition between the co-workers 
had a significant effect on seating preference. This was 
contrary to expectations 

(3) There was no significant difference in the magnitude of 

seating preference between the 3-, 4-, 5- and 6-person 

conditions, contrary to expectations In fact, the magnitude of 
preference for the farthest seat(s) tended to decrease rather 
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than increase frorn the 3 -person to the 6 -person condition. 

( 4 ) A significant interaction in the 6-person condition between 
the two Partition variables and Seat Position suggested that 
Partition did have sotue effect depending on the number of 
persons 

Although the seating preference differences with respect to 
Seat Position were in accordance with the preference for privacy 
(solitude) , the effect of status, and crowding, the absence of 
other significant effects called for an explanation. It was felt 
that this could be due to procedural or methodological aspects of 
Study 2A In order to verify this possibility. Study 2B was 
conducted with a modified procedure 

In Study 2B, the main question to be answered was In the context 
of an office setting, what is the effect of the number of persons 
(6 or 10) on privacy preference, indicated by (a) seat placement 
and (b) partition preference 

A comparison of seat placement patterns and the frequency of 
partition preference between the 6-person and 10 -person conditons 
revealed that (1) Subjects consistently chose a 'private' seat 
for themselves (that is, a corner seat, a seat placed alongside 
the wall, or a seat that was comfortably distant from a co-worker 
and the superior) They placed the co-worker seats symmetrically 
along the walls with space between them, and an open space in the 
center 

(2) As in the case of Study 2A, the number of persons did not 
significantly affect Seat Placement The seat placement pattern 
was similar between the 6- and lO-person conditions So were the 
reasons given for the pattern (namely, working undisturbed, being 
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abls to watch othexs, and leaving space in the center of the room 
for easy movement) 

(3) In the case of partition preference, as expected, subjects 
preferred partitions with a significantly greater likelihood in 
the 10 -person condition than in the 6 -person condition. This was 
consistent with predictions based on privacy as well as crowding 
In short, in both Studies 2A and 2B, the expected effect of 
the number of persons on seating preference and seat placement 
was not found However, there were clear indications of a 
preference for privacy (solitude) regardless of the number of 
persons Moreover, privacy preference demonstrated through a 
choice of partitions was stronger when more persons were present 
than in the case of fewer persons Possibly certain procedural 
features of the two studies obliterated the rather obvious effect 
of the number of persons It is also possible that the absence of 
a significant effect of the number of persons underlines a 
distinction between crowding and privacy Whereas the former is 
defined in terms of the number of persons present, the latter 
might not use this variable as a defining criterion The absence 
of a clear effect of partitions on seating preference was not 
quite consistent with earlier findings that showed positive 
effects of barriers such as partitions on privacy 

Study 1 examined ths relationship bet we en Privacy Preferen c e , the 
sense of Control over privacy, and Jihe. Digqrepangy betwe en 
Desired ^ Actual Privacy . All three variables were measured 
with the help of inventories 
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The main results were as follows, (i) Among the four 
components of Privacy Preference, the highest preference was 
shown for Intimacy , followed by Reserve, lower preference was 
shown for Solitude, and least for Anonymity. This pattern was 
very similar to that found in Study 1, m that there also the 
highest preference was shown for Solitude/Intimacy and least, for 
Anonymity, but was different to the extent that in Study 3, 
Solitude Preference was much lower than Intimacy Preference. 

(2) Considering Control over privacy, the magnitude of Intimacy 
Control was perceived to be the highest, followed by Solitude 
Control, and then by Reserve Control Anonymity Control was 
perceived to have the lowest magnitude If a positive 
relationship is assumed between Privacy Preference and Control, 
then this pattern of Control over privacy is consistent with the 
preference pattern shown in Study 1, and to a fair extent, with 
that shown in the same study (Study 3) 

(3) In the case of Desired/Actual Privacy, Desired Intimacy and 
Desired Solitude had the highest magnitude, followed by Desired 
Reserve, Desired Anonymity had the lowest magnitude The levels 
of Actual Privacy were also in the same direction but were lower 
than that of Desired Privacy in the case of all four components. 

(4) Considering the Discrepancy between Desired and Actual 
Privacy, the majority of the subjects indicated, as expected, 
that their Desired Privacy was greater than their Actual Privacy 
A comparison of the Discrepancy Indices across the four 
components showed that the mean Discrepancy Index was highest in 
the case of Solitude, very closely followed by Anonymity, was 
lower for Reserve, and lowest for Intimacy. In other words, most 
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of the respondents felt that they were actually getting much less 
than their desired level of Solitude and Anonymity, whereas the 
corresponding difference was perceived to be less in the case of 
Reserve and Intimacy 

(5) Considering the relationships between the three variables, 
a multiple regression analysis indicated that (a) with regard to 
Privacy Preference and Control, Intimacy Regulation, and Solitude 
Freedom were positively related to Intimacy Preference, 
similarly, Solitude Freedom was positively related to Anonymity 
Preference However, Intimacy Freedom was negatively related to 
Solitude Preference, and to Anonymity Preference, similarly. 
Anonymity Freedom was negatively related to Intimacy Preference 
This finding demonstrated that, as hypothesized. Privacy 
Preference was significantly related to Control over Privacy, but 
the expected overall positive relationship between the two 
variables was only partially supported. In general. Intimacy 
Preference was the best predicted Privacy Preference component, 
between Freedom and Regulation as components of Control, Freedom 
was a better predictor of Privacy Preference, 

(b) with respect to Discrepancy between Desired/Actual Privacy 
and Privacy Preference, only Solitude Discrepancy turned out to 
be a significant predictor of Solitude, Intimacy and Anonymity 
Preference Contrary to the expected overall negative 

relationship between these two variables, all relationships were 
positive This finding supported the explanation that because of 
psychological reactance (Brehm, 1966) , the larger the discrepancy 
between the desired and actual levels of privacy (that is, the 



tnors unava 1 1 ab 1 0 tha dasiirad. pirivacy) , ths tnors attractivs 
privacy seems to be, and therefore, the greater the expressed 
privacy preference, 

c) with regard to Discrepancy and Control, as expected, a 
significant relationship was found between the two variables 
All Control variables (except Reserve Control) significantly 
predicted one or more of the Discrepancy components. The overall 
relationship was expected to be negative. However, the results 
showed chat although most of the relationships were negative, 
there were also several that were positive, as listed below: 


Negative relationships 


Anonymity 

Regulation 


Intimacy 
Freedom ^ 

Solitude 
Regulation 



Solitude 

Discrepancy 

Intimacy 

Discrepancy 

Reserve 

Discrepancy 

Anonymity 

Discrepancy 


Positive relationships 


Intimacy 

Regulation 



Anonymity 

Freedom 

Solitude 

Freedom 


The consistent features of this relationship were as 
follows (i) Intimacy and Anonymity Control significantly 
predicted more of the Discrepancy components than Solitude 
Control, (ii) Reserve Discrepancy was significantly predicted by 
several of the Control variables, and (m) most of the negative 
relationships involved the Regulation component of Control, and 
most of the positive relationships, the Freedom component 


Conclusions 

In the light of the findings summarized above, the 
following general conclusions may be drawn* 
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1 The concept of Privacy among urban Indian adults is very 

similer to the concept of privacy found in Western cultures. In 
general , Privacy in the present research was found to consist of 
three ma]or components, namely, a combined Solitude/Intimacy 
component. Reserve and Anonymity (indicated in Study 1) These 
three components very closely resemble the four dimensions 
proposed by Westin (1967) , namely, Solitude, Intimacy, Reserve 
and Anonymity This similarity can be taken as support for 

Altman's (3977) contention that privacy has a culturally 
universal base The difference, namely, that a combined 

Sol itude/ Int iraacy component was found in the present Indian 
sample, can be explained in terms of specific socio- cultural 
characteristics In Indian philosophy, the individual is 

perceived as being an inherent part of an interpersonal or small- 
group unit, and the community is seen as an extension of the 
individual ( Sinha, 1984) Possibly, it is this individual -small 
group merging that results in the combined Solitude/Intimacy 
component of privacy among Indians. 

2 In terms of Privacy Preference, the overall preference 

indicated by the samples studied in the present research 
(Studies 1 and 3) was consistently the highest for 

Solitude/Intimacy (or separately for the two kinds of Privacy) , 
followed by Reserve, the preference was lowest for Anonymity 
These consistent results (among the urban respondents) were found 
even when two different inventories were used to measure Privacy 
Preference Additional information provided by the Privacy 
Control Scale and the Desired/Actual Privacy Scale (Study 3) also 
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revealed the sane general pattern of privacy preference. 

3 As a philosophical asnprt- r> -■ 

F ^di aspect, the People-Environment 
Relationship, or PER view (Stokols, 1990) emerged as a 
significant correlate of Privacy Preference, m the present 
Indian sample Specifically, the positive relationship between 
the Spiritualism component of the PER view, and Solitude/lntimacy 
and Anonymity Preference, the negative relationship between 
Interactiveness/Symbiosis, and Reserve and Solitude/lntimacy 
Preference, and the negative relationship between Negative 
Orientation, and Anonymity Preference, could be explained in 
terms of certain characteristics of the Indian culture. These 
were the inculcation of a religious-spiritual attitude towards 
the environment (including human beings) that encourages 
contemplation and being away from social interaction, and an 
attitude of collectivism and interpersonal harmony towards human 
beings The former would lead to a preference for solitude and 
anonymity, and the latter, to a preference for intimacy. 
Scarcity characteristics of the Indian culture encourage an 
instrumental or utilitarian attitude towards the environment 
(combined with a sense of person-environment symbiosis or 
interdependence), however, this utilitarian view is not 
significantly related to privacy preference Besides, the 


positive relationship between Spiritualism and Anonymity, and the 
negative relationship between Negative Orientation and Anonymity, 
suggests the possibility of a common element between Solitude and 
Anonymity as privacy components This idea is consistent with 
the description of the two components as examples of individual 
(versus group) states of privacy (Proshansky et al . 1970) 
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4 The effect of a physical-spatial determinant (namely, 
partitions) and a situational determinant (namely, the number of 
persons) on privacy preference in an office setting, indicated 
through seating preference was non-signif icant Partition 
preference was significantly influenced by the number of persons 
In general, there was a clear preference for privacy (solitude) 
both in seating preference and seat placement The non- 
significant effect of number of persons on seating preference is 
inconsistent with some earlier findings on crowding in Indian 
settings (Jam, 1987) , and can be attributed to methodological 
aspects of the present studies It may also indicate that 
privacy mechanisms differ from the mechanisms used by individuals 
in crowding 

5 Control over privacy was a significant psychological 
correlate of Privacy Preference Freedom rather than Regulation, 
as a component of Control, was more closely and positively 
related to Privacy Preference Intimacy Preference was the best 
predicted component of Privacy Preference. 

6 Discrepancy between Desired and Actual Privacy was positively 
related to Privacy Preference Solitude Discrepancy was the sole 
predictor of three out of four Privacy Preference components 
This finding was taken as evidence of psychological reactance 
(Brehm, 1966) the more unavailable privacy seemed to be (as 
indicated by a large desired/actual discrepancy) , the more 
privacy was preferred 

7 Discrepancy and Control were significantly related, but this 
relationship was positive or negative depending on both the 
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specific Discrepancy and Control component 

In summary, it could be concluded that both psychological 
variables, namely. Control over the four Privacy components, and 
Discrepancy between the Desired and Actual Privacy in the four 
components, were significantly related to Privacy Preference 

Implications . Contributions and Issues for Further Research 

The present research findings should be assessed keeping in 
view the fact that privacy research has only recently commenced, 
and these three studies are the very first Indian investigations 
in this area The implications of the present findings can be 
understood by considering a) the possible contributions made, and 
b) the unaswered issues posed for further research 
Contributions 

The present research findings contribute in the following 
ways to the existing body of research on privacy 

1 ) They provide empirical information in a totally unexplored 
field with respect to the Indian culture As was mentioned at the 
outset, although there is systematic empirical research in the 
area of crowding, there is absolutely no empirical information 
related to privacy, in the Indian context 

2 ) The findings make a theoretical cQntributiQ n by providing 
specific information regarding 

(i) the components of Privacy, which were found to be essentially 
similar to the components proposed in the context of Western 
cultures , 

(.1) the preference pattern for the different forme of privacy, 
(111) a philosophical aspect, namely, the role played by the PER 
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view in privacy prefsrence: this aspsct does not seein to have 
been examined before, and will enrich the existing 
conceptualizations of privacy, 

(iv) the effect of a physical -spatial and a situational 
determinant of privacy preference: the findings suggested that 
privacy maintenance mechanisms may be different from those in the 
case of crowding, and 

(v) the significance of the sense of control over privacy, and 
the discrepancy between desired and actual privacy as correlates 
of privacy preference the findings corroborated the significant 
role played by other forms of control in related areas such as 
territoriality, personal space and crowding (Ruback & Pandey, 
1991) Altman's (1975) proposal of a component of control in 
privacy, in the form of choice or freedom in selecting 
interaction, seems to be upheld 

3) The present research makes methodological contribution s, in 
the form of inventories for the measurement of privacy and 
privacy preference, and some of their correlates, namely, the 
Peopl e - Envi ronraent Relationship view. Privacy Control and 
Desired/Actual Privacy Although the construction of standardized 
tools was not one of the aims of the present research, such tools 
have now become available, and with some refinement, they can be 
used for further research on privacy Besides, in the two 
experimental studies, non -inventory -type indicators of privacy 
preference were used, namely, seating preference and seat/ 
partition placement These procedures were not new and have been 
used before in Western studies (Kuethe, 1962, Little, 1965, 
Sommer, 1969), however, the present research demonstrates that 
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such procedures can yield useful information that would not be 
forthcoming by the use of the conventional inventory. In 
addition, the present research included both urban and rural 
samples (the latter provided valuable conceptual information 
regarding privacy) I 
Issues for Further ■ Research 

Some of the limitations of the present research stemmed from 
practical difficulties, but others may pose more theoretical or 
conceptual questions Among the more important unanswered 
questions that need to be addressed, the following may be 
mentioned 

a) In order to present an integrated picture including the inter- 
relationships between the variables examined in the present 
research, an intensive study of the mediating variables is 
required The present findings do illustrate the nature of the 
relationships between Privacy Preference, on one hand, and the 
PER view, partitions, the number of persons. Control over 
Privacy, and Discrepancy between Desired and Actual Privacy, on 
the other This is undoubtedly an important first step, however, 
more detailed information on the explanation of the relationships 
is required 

b) More conceptualizations of privacy (for example, its 
biological roots, and its communication aspects) need to be 
empirically examined and strengthened 

c) Additional physical-spatial and situational determinants 
should be examined, preferably in real-life settings, using 
behavioural and performance measures This would facilitate the 
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application of research findings to real life. Moreover, research 
in this direction will enrich the Indian traditional ideas 
related to architecture and urban planning (Director of Town 
Planning, Hyderabad, 1972) In addition, the ambiguous effects 
of partitions and the number of persons found in the present 
research should be re-examined, along with the possibility that 
privacy is a different mechanism from other related concepts, 
such as crowding 

d) The role of personality and other psychological correlates of 
privacy requires more attention For instance, variables such as 
anxiety, self esteem and introversion-extraversion need to be 
examined more closely. 

e) The cross-cultural generality of the present findings, as well 
as of other correlates of privacy, requires verification through 
systematic cross-cultural comparisons Specific issues such as 
the incompatible effects of cultural collectivism and 
individualism on privacy preference, or those of social 
facilitation and privacy, should also be examined in a cultural 
perspective 

As a final note, it may be added that despite its 
conceptual and procedural limitations, the present research has 
opened up several possibilities in a relatively unexplored area 
of social and environmental psychology The findings can be 
considered Che starting point and a stepping stone for anyone who 
13 interested in privacy as an academic, social or personal 


topic 
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Appendix lA ; The PER VkwInvciitoiyiEiigliah V 

(Stnfyl) 


Part I 

In this section, questions will be asked regarding your views about individuals’ relationship with 
the environment. Please answer these questions on the basis of your opinions and experiences. 
Please remember, there is no right or wrong answer to these questions. We are only interested in 
your personal views and opinions. 


Q.i 

Q.2 


What do you understand by the word ENVIRONMENT ? 


How important is environment in your life ? 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 

Not at 

Very 

Less Neither 

Somewhat 

all 

low in 

important less nor 

important 

important 

importance 

more 

important 


Please give 

the reason for 

your answer. 



6 7 

Very Extremely 
impor- important 
tant 


Q.3 What is your point of view/perspective about the environment? Please indicate to what 
extent you agree or disagree with the following statements. 

[Minimalist] 

Q.3.1 Environment has its own place and man has its own, and there is no significant relationship 
between the two. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

(Minimalistl disagree 

Q.3.2 Environment is an inanimate(lifeless) thing and man is a living entity, so there is no question 
of interaction between them. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

_ . disagree 

[Minimalist] ^ 

Q.3. 3 In our country the way people show their carelessness towards the environment, it appears 
that they do not have any concern for environment. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

[bistrumental] disagree , , 

Q.3.4 Environment is basically/primarily meant for human beings, and therefore people should 
take full advantage of the environment. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagr^ agree nor agree agree agree 

disastree 
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[Instrumental] 

Q.3.5 There is nothing wrong if man has to exploit the environment completely for the welfare of 
mankind. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

[Instrumental] disagree 

Q.3.6 It is right to take advantage of the environment. Otherwise all the useful resources which 
we get from the environment will be wasted. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

[Spiritual] disagree 

Q.3.7 By being close to nature, people experience a special mental power, which shows that there 
is a spiritual relationship between man and environment. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

{Splritu.ll 

Q.3.8 Spiritual development of man is possible only when one is close to the environment. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree ’ disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

fSplrltu.ll 

Q.3.9 The way we worship trees and rivers, it appears that environment is a manifestation of divine 
and supernatural powers. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

[Symbiotic] disagree 

Q.3.10 We take advantage of the environment for the smooth functioning of the whole uni- 
verse/creation. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

[SymWoticI disagree 

Q.3,11 If we take advantage of the environment, then in return we also take measures to protect 
the environment. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

disagree 

[Symbiotic] 

Q.3.12 Environment will remain so long as man protects it. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree nor agree agree agree 

disagree 
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Appendix lA : The Piivaqr Invcntoiy (Engliah Verahm) 

[Study 1] 

Part II 


Dear friend: 

In this section of the questionnaire, you will be asked some questions, which are related to social 
events of your daily life. It is observed that in these situtations also one form of your relationship 
with the environment is embedded. You may not have experienced some of these situations per- 
sonally. Please answer these questions imagining yourself in these specific hypothetical situations. 

Q.l Before presenting the situations, I would like to ask you a general question. If you are familiar 
with1;he English language, you may have heard the word "PRIVACY”. Please explain this 
concept in your own words. 


Now I aun going to describe some situations. Following the descriptions are some questions. 
Please answer these questions. 

Situation 1 
[Solitude] 

Suppose you are sitting with your relatives or friends at home. The atmosphere is full of laughter 
and joy. Everyone is enjoying the situation, yet you suddenly feel that you want to go away from 
it ail and to be alone. 

1(A) How often have you experienced such a situation ? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Never Rarely Seldom Sometimes Quite Many Always 

often times 

1(B) How much do you like/dislike this experience ? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

strongly 

Moderately 

Slightly 

Neither 

Slightly 

Moderately 

Strongly 

dislike 

dislike 

dislike 

like nor 
dislike 

like 

like 

like 


1(C) When you go through such an experience, what steps do you take ? 

IfD) How often do you get an opportunity to implement these steps ? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Never Rarely Seldom Sometimes Quite Many Always 

often times 
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Situation 2 
[Intimacy] 

Many times you get the chance to attend wedding or other social occasions. On these occasions 
JSH. are with your re atrves and friends. Yon suddenly feel that yon want to spend some time with 
yom clc«e fnends/ relatives, and be away from others. 

2(A) How often have you experienced such a situation 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Never Rarely Seldom Sometimes Quite Many Always 

often times 

2(B) How much do you like/dislike this experience ? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Strongly 

Moderately 

Slightly 

Neither 

Slightly 

Moderately 

Strongly 

dislike 

dislike 

dislike 

like nor 
dislike 

like 

like 

like 


2(C) When you go through such an experience, what steps do you take ? 

2(D) How often do you get an opportunity to implement these steps ? 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4g 

7 

Never Rarely 

Seldom 

Sometimes 

Quite 

often 

Many 

times 

Always 


Situation 3 
[Anmi3miity] 

You go for work to your office almost everyday and there you interact with people who recognize 
you well. There are times when you feel that you want to go to a place where nobody knows you 
personally. 

3(A) How often have you experienced such a situation ? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Never Rarely Seldom Sometimes Quite Many Always 

often times 

3(B) How much do you like/dislike this experience ? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Strongly 

Moderately 

Slightly 

Neither 

Slightly 

Moderately 

Strongly 

dislike 

dislike 

dislike 

like nor 
dislike 

like 

like 

like 


3(C) When you go through such an experience, what steps do you take ? 

3(D) How often do you get an opportunity to implement these steps ? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Never Rarely Seldom Sometimes Quite Many Always 

often times 
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Situation 4 
Pteservel 

You encounter people at the place where you reside or work. There are times when you try to 
show through your behaviour that you are not interested in interacting with them socially. 

; 

I 4(A) How often have you experienced such a situation ? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Never Rarely Seldom Sometimes Quite Many Always 

often times 

4(B) How mudi do you like/dislike this experience ? 

' 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

f Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

dislike dislike dislike like nor like like like 

dislike 

4(C) When you go through such an experience, what steps do you take ? 

4(D) How often do you get an opportunity to implement these steps ? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Never Rarely Seldom Sometimes Quite Many Always 

often times 


On the basis of above situations, please answer following questions. Please indicate your choice 
by marking a (vO- 
fSottt Preference) 

1 - Solitude, away from others - 

1 2 3 4 5 

Stron^y Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly 

dislite dislike dislike like nor like 

dislike 

pntim. Preference] 

2 - Away from others but with one close person - 

1 2 3 4 5 

; Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly 

) dislike dislike dislike like nor like 
£ dislike 

j (Anon. Preference] 

; 3 - In the midst of people, but remaining anonymous 
• 1 2 3 4 5 

: Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly 

dislike dislike dislike like nor like 

dislike 


6 7 

Moderately Strongly 
like like 


6 7 

Moderately Strongly 
like like 


6 7 

Moderately Strongly 
like like 
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[Reserve Preference] 

4 - In the midst of people, but giving such indications that you aie not inteiested in social 
interaction - 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Neither Slightly Moderately Strongly 

dislike dislike dislike like nor like like like 

dislike 



General Information 
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Name (optiouaJ) - 
Age- 

Gender - Male/Female 
Education - 
Occupation - 

Monthly Income (Please y/) 

0600 - 1000 — 

1001 - 1400 — 

1401 - 1800 — 

1801 - 2200 — 

2201 - 2600 — 

2601 - 3000 — 

3000 and above — 

Married/ Unmarried - 

Number of children - Boys - Girls - 

Number of siblings(brothers & sisters) and 
their age - 

In the family where you grew up whether it was a joint family or nuclear family - 
Did you have a separate room in your family or did you share it with others^ 

If yes, with how many person you used to share the room"^ 


(Yes/No 


With one person - 
With two person - 
With more than two person - 
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Appmdix IB : The PER View Iirventoiy (EDndl Veraioii) 

[Study 11 

(PART-I) 

^ ^ 3#? yezfoe^r ^ m^[ 5 ez 

t , FST ^ ^ 3?Fr F^T m 3r?7 3^^ 3?k 

3I^3f5? ^ miUR ^ ^ ^ / ?3Teur , F^f 2Zr «*fgtd 3^7 

OT^ ^<^ct 3UH^ c^z/rfSaZcT Ihui^ 2Zr ^Tci? 3? §■ / 


3r€5r-i 3ntr h^Icrvi ?rs? ^ ^ tptfi^ f ? 


51?5T-2 stztt 'raferT^T cpt 3TO^ 'jRaoi ^ {ct>a<nL •neai'^l ’HL<nA % I 


1 

[ke^et 

<H6c^ol 

^ 4 t 



3 

cp^T 

<H6oi>lol 


4 


of q{>rfl 
of 3fftl^ 



5 

<H. 6 cci^ 


6 

af6ccf^ 


7 

3 icil[k<P 


cpjm 3 m^ 3rrf ^ ^ <i^[^u i 


3Trwr sF?^ ^Tifhwn <^[^ci?\ui t ^ 

3TFr «F3Tcr eir 3 Ui 6 <m %, ^ - 


3 1 qi i ldu n: 3VT^ 77 1 31^7 3f^cer aiW? otcJie 77 f^t <A.<^ ^ 

^ 6 ccl^t ^ / 


I 

3r«'6'-TO 


2 

3{?rjr3rar 


345 

of fiS-^ci «itFr 

JUTS^ of 3RT&^fcI 


6 

0 V^ 

iiG‘*tci 


7 

arcarftra 

xTg^ra: 
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3 2 ol^r t 3#? oftctotf W^cfku fsr ^taff M 3im: wi '^jmci ^ 


TO 33cZT / 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

accscfk^ 5?rjS 

smB^ auiB^ 

sit^ 

aine^ci 

sr •aff'H.& 

5r areiH^ 

U6*Ha 

^<6Wd: 



3 3 ^ ^r[7[ cRF edM Hdldi^ ^ Tifh muzmr^ f^[mrd % a^ictL t 

3?^T2r mi '^dz^i ^ ^ ml.d>u ^ t / 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3R2iftra? 


sit^i 

51 

fit^ 


mcufhep 

smE^ 

3mB^ 

3T7I53rcr 

sr swis^d 

ne^d 




3 4 Huld'i.'Jl ^et&. STtgcsi ^ ^ ^ ^ dCLoil 

ulthu I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3IcajftR5 

ct>L^ 

adirr 

5f HB^Tcr 

ait?r 


aic^fh^ 

axzre^ 

SWCB^WL 

3UTE~^ 

5T 3iti6^a 



t-iG<hd 


3 5 2lf^ ./i^cer ^ rfiiolcf WcZUPl ^ fhn kdldzoi Wl ^ cRF ^ ^ cp'i^L 

tr^ at ^ t^idicfl oi^ t / 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

amd^ 

cpi'p] 


5t ^TB^Icr 


cj^V^ 

3icil[h0 

auie^d 

3mB^ 

3mB^ 

5t ame^'d 

ti6^d. 

'li6*Hd 

^i6<^d 


3 6 m qafa T Pi ^ en^f 33i^ 3te ^ t ai^sir 

d^TPlfct^, 'iS&T^ ti'fu.ciL^ ozrat ^ ^efl iJttcfl / 

12 3 4 

3lc«rfep 

ame^ avaz^ ame^ ^ 3itie-n 


5 6 7 

gft^ cpW^? 

efgara we-'tct eis^ 



3 7 ^ fkctici' ^ [keiS t 

uatm % qarfctTPT m a^^sz' ^ ^ urn m& m af<?i^fa>^~ y.^<m t / 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

dVc^f^n^ 

0rQ^ 



si7?r 


sicidhcp 

JWlP^ct 



51 3i^6<H[d. 

t€6<Hci 

■ii^*Hcl 

^-i6Ha 


3 3 -q^Acrm ^ zf^ gu ^ ^ sumifc^ ^imzi w^ t / 


1 

jicfifk<t> 

2 

<{>nFI 

3 

nt$i 

4 

3T ?i53ja 

5 

iit^ 

6 

7 

arcerfii^ 

jurc^id 

smr-’id 

JliTS^ 

5? dmm^ 

H6<ncl 




3 9 fTST f^^rer ctji' 3it? ^ ^7^ t , cTFC^ ncUd blcti & 

crafciT^ ^rr ^ ^ ^ era? sjcf ^ # / 


1 

i[ddhd> 

2 

<i>i'di 

3 

mlfl 

4 

sr 

5 

eitwr 

6 

0V^ 

7 

3{cldk^ 

Hdl’Hd 

jmt’^rd 

3me^ 

off 3mm^ 

mnn 


t-id'^ici 


3 70 4r7T ^ Zj^SCRF Wl ^ xlS'si ^ few ^ 6<d ell'll ^zfyrWl ^ cU^ 

Jdift 

7 

3^c^rfc^p 

i’^6^ 


1 

Mddh’l> 

2 

3 

fdr^ 

4 

of 

5 

sit?i 

6 

epp^ 

ilxdf Hd 

ililPHd 


5f 3itH5**td. 




3 ii 3^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

,r:er?r ^ / 

7 

3icerfe^ 
erB^Tcf 


1 

luir-fict 


2 

•I'l'i^l 

Il'llt-W 


3 


4 

oT fZE^ 

<rf 3m6^ 


5 

iit^ 

TCdH^ 


6 

01^ 


3 12 ^nimrej u^ft cf^ ^ 'jF^ ct<^ a^r^sr 7§iT / 


2 

imma 


3 

«/>3T 

jurejm 


4 5 

<n 

at 3t7t5^ ergsTct 


6 

ere^ra 


7 

JlC^tfi’iai 

ae^ 


I 

Hc'{ltl<l> 

lUirJici 
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Appendix IB : The Privacy Inventory (Hindi Venion) 

[Stndyl] 


msrc (PART-II) 


^ 5^ SUM ^ M 3 mr^ ^ M JT^cT ^cf[cp[ W 3 =c[m 

3TU^ uflctot ^ ^ % I iw: ^<0.1 ^ 

qftfericTsit 3^ 3ft, nulci-z^T ^ 3Tni^ m m: % 1 dt -wmi % 

fti? aiFict onfxt>^Cc[ m: ^ qftrferfcr ^ sr si^r? 3ft 

'ilFT Srr^ cpi^ cpeH<ni ft ft txWci §77 JT^oT Wl 3^7 ^ 

^1 


1 FTTft q:5ft ft 37777^ 773T§f ftft^-gTfcTTZf J77^ ft’ 37F7ft TT^P 
^7 137157 7 Jr?5r ^^EJcTT tilgcTT § H7f^ STTT 37ftftf 3I]T?7 ^ €7^ ft ftft^ t eft 37F7ft 

" PRIVACY " ?rs?' cpt ft? wdni i m 3mm spift €76^ ft* <sidei7ft 

Cp7 cJ?T!e- / 


37^ ft 37777^ 7737§7 qfft^-27fc7277 JTT^ 377 7^ § / ftft^^Tfftjft ^ 

37fto7 ^ mW^ 3^ TTf 3T7e77ftcr J7€^ ^ ^jft # , ^H<^7 J7€ftf ^ 3777 ftft ^ 
<^5^^ ^ / 
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- 1 

e(t^ ^ 3m m ^ ^ msi f / 

<HoiLcp Wcl §■ / sn ^ZWl ^ 3imcpl 3im<nct> dm ct'^ldl % 

3m ^ 3T^^ ^ J5n^ / 

1 (31) anwt 3T^sm t^mO: wr t ? 


2 3 4 5 6 


<^»ft 57^ 

C?gcl cl?^ 



cL§aeLR 


cTR 

(sicmz) 


(E^m) 

1 

sj^aTct 3m^ fecPir SPEJT sir ei^iai % ? 



1 

2 

Co 

c^ 

6 

7 

'/<cf 

<t>Nil 

5T 31031 eit?r 

cpl<l^ 



c^ef 

57 ^ 3JzBl 

Sit&i 

3IcE3r 

1 (^) oPT 

31^^ 3m^} slcn: § of^ 3x:r4> fei? 3-ii<r «Mr ^msi 

cci'id ^ 



1 (<i) mRl rn^ft^ ^ ^ 3T^RR [ct>a°{I WR [h<n(d. §■ ^ 


1 

oTtff 


2 3 4 

<f^ri <i><^ ^ 

5t IJ?ira 


5 6 ^ 

uSIRT 


rrPinnf^ - 2 

jfnrcpl cp^ ^ ?n:^ ^jt 3I3^ mm^ <i<nL<l6t ^ ^ 37^ 

,xai<.u» MJitn ? Ps JOT JiOTii 515 JPra 3i>rt fines/^m^ * 

3^3;0S^^ nt’^flf ^ Bl<H^T ^ ^Tcftn^ <P^ I 
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2 (3T) to 3T^3m wz tor % ? 


1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 


^ mz 

d?9Q 


w^cimz 


mz 

(SI^ZlZ) 


(g^m) 

2(w) ^zn 

sr^sm 3md^ f^n^n srmi zn fsr mdim t ? 



1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 

<fgcf 

sitgi 

of arcBT tor 

cpicfi 

5 §cr 


fer f 2 T 

5f 3fcEH 

mm 

mm 


2 (ZL) ^ ito 31^^ 3Trw^ torr t cr^ 3zi^ feni 3 tui cm wzS: t 


2 (^) jM srator 3? en^ ^ ara^ ^ t ^ 

i 2 3 4 5 6 

[kcfpn ^gcT cp3r ajt^r ^ ^ oen^T 

o{(ff 


7 

ijefrar 


arFT x^oT £?? 3rq^ c^rtor^ ^rr # sftz w snW? srscf 

(Interaction) M tor^ ^ tot t oit arr?^ ar^ ms ^ nemnd % I arzq^ ^ 
srrr tof ef«JMr t am ^ qftftot ^ iM 7-8n®r <7?: cto, om >77 ^ ^ 

315=27 oZTfrP tjt , gPT? ^ ed^ oH(xt»dl^ ^ ailUcpt mi<rt^ oT gf / 


3 (far; airmst to 3r^»r^ feto wz tor t ^ 



arftz^ ('g^m) 


1 

<i>»fl <>i(^-l 


2 

d^d •1>‘H 
dU 


3 

<e<H diz 


4 

^esft ^sft 


5 

(smiz) 



3 (^) to 3T^m: 3m^ tosn arcesr m pr erarczr t ? 
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1 

crgcr 


2 


3 4 5 

sit^i m smM sft?i 

gTT of SfcBJr 


6 7 

<pi^ 5gcr 

3f^ afcsr 


5 (^) um to: 3?^^ gter t ci^ 3^ am t ? 


3 (^) iM anw2r dHuUi ^ ^ fkeiA % ? 

1 2 3 4 5 


Of^ 


^gcr ^ ^ 

^ a^2n^ 


6 7 

c^LH^ oniL<H ^gcT 

ij?7r^ 


STW foTJ? ufST^ t 2zr aflce^/onci'HL^ ^ q? 3^^ ^ 

3iLm>T wMou ^tcn. / 3?zq srq^ omEU ^ sht hz^ mi^vs ^ uulu 

cpz^ ^ 3m^ 3T^ oil[r^<ul ^ msi WtH<t>l ^ gfe oRT gfl gftf 

5T^ ^ I 


4(31) 3wi^ d^m 3T%9m 


1 

^i>!ttl oidf 


2 

argcr ^37 
cir? 


3 

q?3r c!T7 


4 

^9ft ^sit 


5 

(3{cpin) 


4 (n) '^w. sT^m 3m^\ lct>a(yti 3T^ 2zr ez^icrr # ^ 


2 


2 

<M^ 


3 

Sftn 


4 5 

of sreeff 

of araJT 


6 7 

^gcf cfgcRTH 

3fftrg? qre (^m) 


6 7 

3fcE5r 3fr0r 


4 ('fr; e3M to 3T^»m 


3 iTto Etm%m 3m ^ mm to t ? 





4 csi) 3wr dk’Uhi 3? ^ fcpwsft mz fkctd f ? 


1 

2 

3 

ait?r ^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

fkc^ct 

51# 


51 ^3r 

5? 

ad^r oSiRt 




3m cr^ 3fm^ wplsh ^ qf^«fc?2zr ^ ^ sft 3^ ^ sirens w 
^ 90: 3m ^ m ^ srqsft ^ fcfog- ^ ; msirm tg^te 

/ 


1. L?tpiorf, 31^ eitanJ 0 ^ - 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Hc«7fot^ 


sit^l 


2^ 

5?r# 

3jc2iftr^ 

otm-^iax; 

oim^io^ 

m^Ri^ 

oT ^iM^-l<^ 

TTIoi? 


TO5^ 

2- Jim 

f^tm^ srf^ ^ OT8Z, 31521 

ezM-#^- 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


<m^l 

iit^ 

of Hxliaxj 

Slt^ 

cJ^U^ 

aiczrfe^ 

»m-uo< 

ojum^ 

5frra^ 

oT gOTO^ 

H^i<^ 

Hxl-ttTtf 

^'U<^ 


5” ^ - 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

jic'fdh^i? 

<i>i’di 

azt?r 



<t>i^ 

3?c5rftoF 




oT 





4 cjt^ ^ ’iim ^ct ^ 3itHcp) 3iotr ^zr 


p[h ^61 o ' 





1 

Hc>fdh>t> 

2 3 

.i.ihSI 

4 

51 TO5^ 

5 

sit?i 

6 

^eudl 

7 

3{mt^ 

<>{m^i^>< 

oUHU^< ofrq:ero^ 



im^ 




General Information 




■3W fear 


— 


■fkim 


sm ( iprar ^ ) 


600 - 

i,000 -- 

iooi - 

1,400 -- 

1401 - 

1,600 -- 

1801 - 

2,200 -- 

2201 - 

2,600 -- 

2601 - 

3,000 -- 

3000 m JOT^ 

3fTO 


[cicillhci / 3l[hcll[h~ct 

cfcgi ^r?52rr eisr^ m^fcpm 

m^-rn^ ^ ^r?o2JT 

cTOT 3s: - 

3577 7ftcj ' 5t r ^ ^ 95 9^ 'iRciu sji m u<i>ci yftaix! (Nuclear 

Family) m - 

cTeTT 3577^ TfxT^T? ^ 3577^ ycp> 3ieic>t <P^-il f^97 25T 91 3117 7^977 ^ 37 g?T 
75< x!9 t ^ 75T27 9»3?^ ^ [helmet ^ 3Hiil<il <P'ld ^ ^ (Wl/^ndl) 

^ ^ 9535:^ ^ 379^31 ^ ^ 


579? 35:s^ 7 o9ft5? ^ 7179 

9t 37^ o9f^9t ^ 7579 

9t t!^ 35f^ 69^9^ ^ 7579 



Appendix 2 : Scat placement by subjects (Responses) 

[Study 2BJ 

Condition - 6 Seats (No partition chosen) 

■■ s Position of coworker with chair and table S = Subject's position 


Subject m 


Supenor 


• 


• 







•1 

r 



i.s 







_T_ 


• 



— ^ Partiticm 


Subject m 


Supenor 


• 


• 


•1 




I *® 






•1 




I * 







Subject EH 
Supenor 



• 


# 


•1 









I * 

•1 




i 



Ts 

r 



r^Partition^- 


Subject I 


Supenor y . 


• 

• 














wm 

# 

• 








Subject i 

Supenor -f Y" 


Subject feS I 







•1 




!• 






•1 




!• 


• 


7 ® 



Partition^ 


Supenor y ^ 






•1 



!• 


•1 



I * 



• 

7 ® 









i 

1 




CoDdition - 6 Seats (No partition chosen) 


I -Position of coworkcr with chair and tabic S = Subject's position 


Subject |a5~ I Subject [2g | 


Supenor j 

\PcirtitirM^ 

Supenor 







• 



AS 


• 


in 



• 










\ 

i 






m 

— 

# 


• 



• 


Subj cct i I Subj ect | 


Supenor -y 


Supenor 






— ^ Partition — 




m 




• 

•1 





M 

• 



•1 







s •! 



' T 5 “ 




• 





Subject [m 
Supenor 



■>Partition4- 


Subject na 


Siqienor y — y 



















Condition - 6 Seats (Partition chosen. Seat placement modified) 


Position of cowoiker with chair and table S = Subject's position = Partition position 


Subject m 


Supenor 


m 





Hi 

•1 



!• 

iH: 

•1 



hs 

■■ 






*■ 



!• 


Partition^ 


Subject l ^ I 


Supenor -f y- 






HI 


fjyTrJCmT/t 

*IJ 



HI 


fSnnn^nrint^. 

•1 

1 



Hi 





[HI 





Hi 


Subjecl I 5~ I 
Supenor 


s •! 


I* 


-^Partition<- 


Subject I S" I 


Supenor 


asewag a at 

S #11 




h 

irngrnrgjnggajA 




teggsaj^ 


Subject I 8 i 


Supenor -y y- 


Subject m 


-^Partition < 


Supenor 

^ I 


t ^ ■ T 






C'ondition - 6 Seats (Partition chosen, Seat placement modified) 


17 





CondKion - 10 Seats (No partition chosen) 

= Position of coworkcr with chair and table S - Subject's position 


Subicct 1.1® I Subject DU 


Superior 

•1 




I * 


•1 




•1 



— — 

!• 


•1 


!• 


•1 




I^S 



Subject □a 


Supenor 


•1 

• 



!• 






•1 




!• 






•I 

•1 


wm 

!• 


^Partiticai 



Conditioii - 10 Seats (Partltioii chosen) 


Position of cowortcer with chair and table S - Subject's position Partition position 


m 





Supenor 


•I 


•I 


s •! 


m2 


Partition 



Partition < 




Partition < 


!• 


!•$ 


Subject I 6 I 
Supenor 


Subject I 
Supenor 


•1 
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•1 
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1*5 
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Subject [arl 
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Condition - 10 Seats (Partition chosen) 


1 


A 


=:Po8iUon of cowoiker with diair and table 


S ^ Subject's position iwwcbw Partition position 


t 


Subject I 


Supenor 



•1 


•1 




!• 


!• 


•1 






!• 


' TX^ 


5 #11 


•1 



Partition^ 


Subject E] 


Supenor 
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’ £ 1 
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Appendix 3A : The Privacy Preference - Control Inventory (English Version) 

(Study 3] 


Section I 
(Pnvac>' Preference) 


[Solit Pikinji] 

1 I like to spend my leisuie time alone in my room listening to 
music OT reading a book rather than being with friends. 

05; 105; 20!; 30!; 404 504 504 704 804 -904 1004 

Not at all True to a itisolutely (totally) 

true fair extent * true 

[Solit Liking] 

2 In order to exercise my personal freedom, I prefer to be alone 
than with others. 


04 104 204 304 404 504 504 704 804 904 1004 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 


(Solil Reaction] 

3 If I am unable to be alone, I feel stifled. 


04 104 204 304 404- 

Not at all 
true 


— 504 604 704 804 

True to a 
fair extent 


-904 1004 

Absolutely (totally) 
true 


ISolit Reaction] t 

4. When I am forced to be among a large number of persons, I 

often feel like moving away in order to be alone. 


04 104 20! 304 404 504 504— 

Not at all ® 


704 804 


true 


fair extent 


— 904 1004 

Absolutely (totally) 
true 



lex 


jinlim keatlKm) 

5. Whuii discussing peisonal matteis with a close friend, I feel 
u nc orii1 or t ab le if he/she is accompanied by a person unknown to me 


Ot lot 20t 30t 40t sot 60t 70t 80t 90t lOOt 

Hot at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 


jiiitim Keaction) 

6 When I aril in the middle of a conversation with a close friend, 

I lose enthusiasm if a stranger interrupts us 

(H 20t 30t 40t sot 60t 70t 80t 90t lOOt 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 

flntim Liking] 

7. In my spare time, instead of sitting in my room all alone, I 
prefer to be with my close friends 


Ot— lot 20t 30t 40t sot 60t 70t 80t -90t lOOt 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 

[Intim Liking] 

8 In order to know myself better, I prefer to interact 
intimatel/ with a few close friends than superficially with a 
large number of persons 


lot 20t 30t 40t sot 60t 70t 80t- 90t lOOt 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 

(Reserve Liking] 

9 Even with known persons, I prefer to talk, if necessary, about 
sports or politics rather than their or my own family life. 


Oj. 105; 20t 30t 40t sot 60t 70t 80t 90t lOOt 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true f^if ®*Tent 

(Reserve Liking] , 4- u 

10 I prefer the company of persons who are reserved than those 

who ai e sociable persons 


Ot lot 20t 30t 

Not at all 
true 


-40t- 


— 50t sot- 

True to a 
fair extent 


-70t- 


-sot 


-90t loot 

Absolutely (totally) 
true 



(RcMrve Reaction] 

11. When someone tries to know more about my personal life, I 
feel awkward. 


« 1(S 20t 3(ft 4M: 50t -6(» 7(8 80t 9(8 10(8 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent . true 

(Reserve Reaction] 

12. I feel happy in a party, when I am not bothered by others 
asking me about my job, or telling me the details of theirs. 

0^ 10^ ^20t 3(8 4(8 5(8 7(8 -8(8 -9(8 10(8 

Not at all True to a / Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 

[Anon. Liking] 

13. I prefer to spend my leisure time in the midst of unknown 
persons than with a person who is close to me. 

04 lot 20t 3(8 4(8 50t- 60t -7(8 8(8 9(8 lOOt 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 

[Anon Liking] 

14. Given the choice I would prefer to be in a group of unknown 
persons, than to be all alone or with known persons. 

04 104 20t 30t 40t -50t -Wt -70t 8(8 -9(8 10(8 

Hot at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 

[Anon Reaction] 

15. In a public gathering, I feel uncomfortable if an 

acquaintance or friend greets me. 


04 1(8 2(8 3(8 4(8 50t 6(8- 

Hot at all True to a 

true f*if 6*teiit 


_704 004 904 10(8 

Absolutely (totally) 
true 


[Anon Reaction] 

16. I lose my sense of personal freedom when I am in a group of 
familiar persons. 


Hot at all 
true 


04 lot 2(8 3(8 4(8 5(8 6(8 7(8 8(8 -9(8- 10(8 

True to a Absolutely (totally) 

fair extent 



Section II 


(Control over Privacy) 


Most of us have different amount of control over our social 
interactions being alone, being with close friends, remaining 
anonymous or maintaining reserve. To what extent are the 
following statements true for you”^ (Please indicate your 
response ) . 

(1) I feel I have control over my physical settings and/or 
my own behaviour, so that I can, when I wish, 

[Solit Regul ] 

( a ) Be all alone . 


05; 105; 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (toUlly) 

true fair extent true 

{Intini Regul ] 

(b) Interact undisturbed with close friends/relatives. 

0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 

[Reserve Regul J 

(c) Avoid interacting with people even when they are 
present . 


05 105 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 

[Anon Regul ] 

(d) Remain anonymous even in the presence of people. 


05 105 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90%- 100% 

Hot at all True to a Absolutely (toUlly) 

true faiT extent true 

(2) I feel I have complete freedom.. 

[Solit Ireedom] 

(a) in going away from a group, in order to be alone. 


05 

Not at all 
true 


-10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 

True to a 
fair extent 


-70% -8(» 90% 100% 

Absolutely (totally) 
true 



[Intim Freedom] 

(b) in interacting with close fr iends/relatives . 

(ft i(ft 2Cft act -m m m -7(ft eot m- low 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 

[Reserve Freedom] 

(c) in interacting/not interacting with people. 

(ft i(ft 20t m 4(ft 50t 60t 7M; 80t 90t lOOt 

Not at all true True to a Absolutely (totally) 

[Anon Freedom] fait extent true 

(d) in remaining anonymous even in the midst of people. 

(ft lift 2(ft 30?; 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

Not at all True to a Absolutely (totally) 

true fair extent true 


Section III 

(Discrepancy between 
Desired/Actual Privacy) 


These are some questions related to the amount of privacy 
desired by you and the actual amount which you really get in 
your life. Please indicate your response. 

[Des SohtJ 

(1) Suppose you wish to maintain your privacy by being 
alone, how much of this kind of privacy would you ideally wish to 
have"^ 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% — -80% 90% 100% 

[Actual Solit] 

How much of this kind of privacy do you actually have in 
your life'^ 

(ft 10% 20% 30% 40% 50%- 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 


[Des Intim ] 

(2) Suppose you wish to maintain your privacy by being with 
a close friend, how much of this kind of privacy would you 
ideally wish to have? 
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[Actual Intim.] 

How much of this kind of privacy do you actually have in 
your life"^ 


10^ 2(ft 304 404 504 604 704 804 904 1004 

[Dei Anon] 

(3) Suppose you wish to maintain your privacy by being 
anonymous, how much of this kind of privacy would you ideally 

wish to have? 

04 104 204 304 404 504 604 704 804 904 1004 


[Actual Anon.] 

How much of this kind of privacy do you actually have in 
your life"’ 

04- — 104 204 304 404 504 604 704 804 904 1004 


[I>es Reserve j 

(4) Suppose you wish to maintain your privacy by restricting 
your social interaction with others, how much of this kind 

privacy would you ideally wish to have? 

0% 104 204 304 404 504 604 704 804 904 1004 

[Actual Reserve] 

How much of this kind of privacy do you actually have in 
your life'^ 


04 104 204 304 404 504 604- 704 804- — 904 1004 
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t Jt on 


NameC Optional ) Age YeaTs Sex 

Education 


Income Range( Optional ) Please indicate your choice. 

Under Rs.3,000 

Between Rs.3,001 and Rs 5,000 

Between Rs.5,001 and Rs 7,000 

Between Rs 7,001 and Rs 9,000 

Over Rs.9,001 

Marital Status 


Number of Children ^Son ^Daughter 

Number of Siblings: Brother ^Sister 

In the family where you have grown up, did you have a separate 
room for yourself”^ 

Yes/No . 


If no, then please indicate the number of persons with whom you 
shared your room. 

With one person 

With two persons 

With more than two persons 


Thank you very much for your cooperation. 


Naid:xllce-t.a. Trr±.E»aitli± 



Appendix 3B : The Privacy Preference - Control Inventoiy (Himii Version) 

[Study 3] 

Section I 


31^ ^ 3mr^ ozt ^^rair 3mm Privacy ^ 3um>} ^ mmi t 

Uoi^ 3m^ 35W cc^ Etm f sm 

^ Scale ^€ifFi7 / 


(1) ^ mc^ ^7^ it fkit ^ msi ^ mm sr^ srqot ^ mm 

m^ftct 3^ ^ [^'di^ ^ ouclld mmi hu<^ mat g / 

Qo/o 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

fy:c^ 

<>-i€t 

(2) ^ mn ^ mm ^ mnimm ^ 

4x3Cft? cpMI ^ I 


()0/„ I0"/o 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

5^ cf^ ^ ms 7^ 

of^ 


(3) ^ ^ 3T^m ^ m mm | c?t mm g / 

()«/, 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

5^ cT^ ms ^ 

of/? 


(4) uM ^ ^ cfgd elicit ^ msi ^ fel) ^£27 eldt ^ dt 577^ 7?7!77 ei^iai 

um<^ m^ ^ feu ett^ ^ ^ mmi ml^it i 


()0/„ 1 oo/„ 20% 300/0 40°/o 50®/o 600/0- 

tijc-rpci ^ me 

of// 


.700/0 gQO/o- 


90% 


lOQo/o 

^ diS it 


(5) aTc7 ^ o27fr?537cT 3777^ q? ^ 37c7ta m Wl Etm g m 

3(r^07f,'cT 

20% 300/0 4O0/0 50O/O 60“/o 10% 8O0/0 900/0 100% 

cliS ^ 


0% 1 ()“/„. 

of// 


<eu^ SSI d^e 



let 


(6) um ^ [hc[>c ^ TUSl ctialeil^ ^ ^IM ^ 3i^ 3fuf<^qfl 

oimeim Emm t c?t ^ mcdmm ^ jrfir aiw jcjizf turn ^ / 

1 0% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 1 00% 

[kernel <t>l^ cJ^ cRE ^ 


(7) 37^0^ ^ ^ wmsi Weft mam ^ ^ ^ HTST 

^737 § / 

0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

(8) 3TRA Wl^ ^ STSE^ cTTF d ^l<n^ ^ feft ^ /^<7>d d STcR^ 757 d 

fkmm-^^emi TTTS^ cPTcTT ^ ToTM 7 §cT TTT^ ejtsft d wmd cft7 77 /^c?i4 ft / 

0% 1 0% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 1 00% 

tircrj>(fl epT^ 5^ aep cIZE ft 

of// 

(9) ^ ^ ft sftrMt ^ 77727 7f, 27/^ Sm^WP §377 eft ft TftH’ 277 TFJTftftft 

77 7777 ^57^ 7775^ qF7c77 § ToTTft 3of^ 277 377oft f^Toft ^ 77^ ft 7777 ^Tft 

^1 

( )% 1 ( )0/„ 20% 30% 40“/o 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 1 00% 

5? cfip cTiE ft 

of// 

(10) ft ftft eft^ft ^ 77727 7770^ ^7c77 § uft 37ifte7^7777 t 727727 3^ ezt^ft ^ uft 

<7§cT ^il'Hldrtcp ^ I 

0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

/c5'c'T{>c'f 'PP^ 57 cT^ ctZE ft 

of// 


ai^ 2777 q5ftf cpt# ftft ftToft fefcf q-gft ^ lift ft 27277^ qft ^ft^777 ^?7c77 ^ eft 

.§{ft f7§c7 JEsftW 777 0727777 # / 

o-/^ 1 ()»/o 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 1 00% 

/f7<n{,<rf rpp^ 5? cfcp %’8 cae ft 
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(12) ^ sreeir ei^iai ^ q? ejt^r 5 ^ ^ ^ ucu^ 

^ 2zr 3zq# ^ 3? ^zoJ ^ jrarw 5?^ ^ / 

0 % 1 0 % 20 % 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

l^c^<n d[ZS ^ 

(13) ^ 3mm 7mr^ eit^ ^ ^ azzcfe mma cpmi ^ 

wm^ M ozzi^ ^ msi uft ^ t / 

0% 1 0% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100%. 

fkc^ ^cr?5^ 

srit 

(14) ^ 3^ qr?r [h<t>m. t cd ^ sinMhci osjfr^ ^ <p^dLL 

Wm^ 3i^et 'i6<)i ^ m uftfcict o£l[xP<il[ ^ x!-l<^6 3? ^ / 

()0/o 1 o%> 20%. 30% 40%o 50% 60% 70%. 80% 90% 1 00% 

fkc-^c^ cm! cRE 

or/t 


( 15) ii<HK).6l ^ ec^ smw^ | ^ qftfer ^ 

sifhaiciM cpicii ^ / 

0% 1 0%. 20% 30% 40%. 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100%. 

fk('<^>c’i ^P^ cT^ cOS 2^ 

(16) 4 qftf^ eit^ ^ ^ Ftm ^ at ^ sm^ onfwoia mcfmm ^ ^ 3 # 

3TFn?^ (Wwa § / 

0o/„ i()o/„ 20%. 30%. 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100%. 

ef E^^ 

of/f 


Section II 

eh mmfim simf^ qr smH-smn: t, ^ 

- ‘iichc^ ze^4 ^ mn zs^ ze^ m szz^ ^ 

c’fmft ^ ^ zm^ ^ / <p^iii 3Tm he wm^ m c^ ^ [k^inlklhici sm 

HZ fij57T EH HcE rn^l Et^ % I 
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(1) ^ eiMm mmdiui ^ attfycp misfk ^d6u ^ f 

[^nA ^ yJid 

(3T) Uc^ciH 31^ TE iT^m ^ / 

0% 1 0% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 1 00% 

cre^ 2^ 

(d:) fkm mm ^ fk^iu<fd[o€mf A fkei^ei ^ / 

0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

fkc^ 

Oa) cEtmt ^ cHTfelfe A At 3^ A dn Ud?clL ^ / 

0% i()o/o 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100%, 

<•! ‘Pl'^ E^ clP ^xf? cl'i6 ^ 

oiA 

(^) AtAt At A At STgficr mn w ^ / 

()0/„ 1 ()0/o 20%> 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80%, 90% 100%, 

fcr<'<j>c-T PiAi Eq c[^ ^ mcs A 

off?? 

(2) ^ cmm % fA ^ ^ STumAt % . 

(31) wtAt A ^ mrA A, A ^^eA A A i / 

( )y„ 1 ()%„ 20%) 30% 40% 50% 60% 70%o 80%, 90%o 1 00% 

mAt Eq me crp 

<.(A 

(d) f k mz u*A^mAifAA A [HdA-^ciA: At i 

0% 10%, 20%, 30%, 40%) 50%, 60%, 70%, 80%o 90%, 100%, 

^prAt Eq me mee it 

.>iA 
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(u) c#32t ^ [k&r4i ST fkm^ ^ / 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

foTc^cr ms ^ 


(^) eit^ ^ ^ ^ 


sft 3i§ild. 75^ 


Qo/o 1 0% -20% 30% 40% 50% 60%- 

fcTcipcl 5 ^ a^ 

oT^ 

Section III 


-80% 90% 100% 

^ ms ^ 


3m zM 

^ fyxC^ Privacy 3WT^ ^ 


37Fr Privacy m'6ct % 3#7 ai-e-da 

/ <j>4di 5^ jr€^ ^ stTf ^ 


(1) eftf^ 3TUJ Privacy ^ fk^ S{^ ^ Z5W[ 
mi 3n^?r ^ k: sm uze ^ Privacy 


-20% 30%- 


f / 2 ZF 
[Sir dteci ^ ^ 

/(, 90% 100% 


-3wm^ ftro 


^ ^ STPT^ WTl CRF ^ Privacy 


. 1 ()"/„ 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 1 00% 


(2) elK k r d STUI Privacy ^ feTI? Pt?iU fM<vd ^ TTTST i6<m ui6<^ % I 
cpmn Wcuk mi mi 3it4?r 'wa ^ sift sti cczb Privacy {st>ct<^ HL<n.i 
iTTfTct ^ 

(,o/„ ,(,04 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

■mi^ ^ ciiMlh m wi ^ 3mmi suum^ Privacy ftmi^ 

f^cff 

,004 20% 3()o/o ^0% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
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(3) e{l[3ti) 3m Privacy ^ ^ f / ^ 

craiot m ^ SJT^^Z Wl ^ sm WZJ cRE ^ Privacy fy>ao{l cilcii zjTE^ §■ ? 

0% 1 0 % 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 1 00% 


-37FZ^ 3^ m ^ 3m^ WEC UW ^ Privacy [k>ct<^ 

0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

(4) nm efl[^d 3m Privacy ^ m-HiPficp sm^m ^ [k^Did 

^^Git viieS: t / ^ dctLii m ^ ^ m ^ sm crf ^ 

Privacy mm ui63 t ^ 

0% 1 0% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90%. 1 00% 

-3irW? ^ mmUhw m ^ sm^ wzi cRF ^ Privacy [^dMl 

()0/„ t()0/a 20% 30%. 40% 50% 60% 70%. 80% 90%. 100% 


3TUT^ ^ ' 



General Information 


<yii'H(^cp[^ci?) 3^ 



^t[^ice> 3jm (^c^fc’^z^) 

Under Rs 3,000 

Rs 3,001 to Rs 5,000 — 

Rs 5,001 to Rs 7,000 

Rs 7,001 to Rs 9,001 

Over Rs 9,001 - 



^ TR^J ctS'O? ^^€11 

^ ii'imi eie<n 

3WJ fuRT wftcfR ^ wt mi ^ 9:z ^ WP 3m^ 

m 

^ mfi r?t 37ra [k>ct<^ eitjrO: ^ m?i [ketm m smUi si ? 

9 oSlfrP ^ Zn.?Z 

2 onf^dt ^ mu 

2 ^ 3Tf^ oSl[h?Ut ^ mu 



